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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATONS. 


EAST-INDIA MISSIONS. 


(Continued iroin p. 281) 


Ye continue our abstract of the 
History of LEast-India Missions, 
which increase in interest as we pro- 
ceed; and even the annual accounts 
of the new converts, and of the in. 
crease of the schools, are a repetiticn 
of gratifying intelligence, which wiil 
not soon fatigue us. 

Our first extracts will shew, that 
early in their course, the East-Indian 
Missionaries looked to schools, and 
to the translation of the Bible into 
the native tongues, as the most effi- 
cient means they could employ. 

“Tn the account for the year 1741, 
Mr. Schultze observes, that he has 
endeavoured to prepare some%youths 
for the service of the Mission in 
guality of Catechists and School- 
masters: that the mission is well 
provided with translations of the 
Bible and other books into the Mala- 
baric and Gentoo languages, for the 
benefit of the new converts: that he 
has gained one point, which he al- 
most despaired of, viz. the beginning 
ofa Malabarian School for the chil- 
dren of the Heathen, under a Chris- 
tian Schoolmaster, in order to come 
toa more Intimate acquaintance with 
the inhabitants: that there are at 
present eight boys in all, sons of 
merchants and tradesmen in Cudda- 
lore ; and that he hence hopes to find, 
by the blessing of God, an happy 
entrance of Christian Religion among 
the natives: that the Mission Library 
has been increased by a donation of 
books from Professor Franck, at 
Halle: that as to their printing this 
year, they have published a new 
Christ. Obsery. No, 150. 


edition of a Dialogue betwixt a 
Christian and a Mahometan, witha 
History of the Passion, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of Jesus Christ, which, 
they hope, will be of great use, and 
have sent a copy to the Society. The 
printing of the Old Testament in 
Portuguese is likewise continued.’ 

“In the Report of the year 1742, 
it is stated, that ‘ some of the youths 
who had been wholly instructed in 
the school of the Enylish Mission, 
were now able to perform the duty 
of schocimusters and catechists ; that 
three of them centinued with him, 
and were assistants to him in one or 
the other of these respects ; and that 
a fourth was gone upon the like 
service to the Mission at Tranque- 
bar.” 

The Missionary journal adds, 


“that the work of the Mission at 


home and in the country round 
Tranguebar went on with extraore 
dinary success, so that these congre- 
gations had in the year 1739 been 
increased with 758 souls”2’—And 
another letter, dated December, 

741, states: “* That to the Malaba- 
rian Congregation in the country 
103 were added, so that the whole 
increase for that year was 236 souls: 
that their new augmentations, added 
to all former accounts, from the be- 
ginning of the Mission, make up 
a number of 5959 souls, whereof 
there remained alive 3766 at the end 
of the year 1740.” 

“« The new buildings they had 
begun for the Malabarian Schools 
were almost finished at an expense 
of 8372 dollars; and the schools, 
Malabarian and Portuguese, contain- 
ed 172 children, They had also just 
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printed a new correct edition of the 
Gospel in the Tamulic language, 
together with a Grammar, to which 
they hoped, ere long, to add a new 
and complete Dictionary.” 


“ Mr. Sichtermann, the Dutch 
Director at Hougly, in Bengal, great- 
ly wishing a Protestant Mission 
might be established at Calicatta, had 
promised to give any Missionaries 
all the liberty and encouragement 
in his power.” 


In the Report for the year 1743, 
the Rev. Mr, P. Fabricius acquainis 
the Society, that he had received the 
grant of 100/. from Professor Franck, 
and ** that there were added to the 
Malabarian Congregation, in the last 
year, three baptized persons, and six 
communicants ; and to the Portu- 
guese Congregation, two baptized, 
and three communicants: that from 
among the Heathen they had gained 
three proscelytes, a man and his wife, 
with their child, who were baptized 
the 2d of January; and were now 
instructing and preparing for bap- 
tism seven grown persons, most of 
them relations to these proselytes ; 
and that with the Divine blessing, 
they were in hopes of being more 
successful than ever in their labours 
for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls; but that the Mission 
had sustained a great loss by the 
death of Governor Hobart, who was 
one of its best friends. 


The Society closes its extracts 
from the letter of Mr. Fabricius, 
with an account of Professor Franck’s 
liberality and exertions so often ex- 
tended in aid of these Missions, and 
with an explanation of its own inten- 
tions and motives. The piety and 
judicious zeal displayed in the fol. 
lowing quotation will be highly gra- 
tifying to our readers. 

“ The Society considering the 
present state of their Missions, and 
that Mr. Schultze is returned to 
Copenhagen, and his place at Ma- 
dras only provided for by a tempo- 
rary supply from Mr. Fabricius; 
the Society considering these things, 
and how much the glory of God, 
and the salvation of souls are con- 


[June 


cerned in a successful promoting of 
Christian Knowledge in this trading 
part of the world, upon receiving 
likewise a most friendly and Chris- 
tian letter from Mr. Professor Franck, 
of Halle, in Saxony, full of good- 
will toward their Missions at Ma- 
dras and Cuddalore, enclosing 2501, 
and proposing to pay the whole ex- 
pense of sending two Missionaries 
thither, have desired him to look out 
{wo proper persons for this work, 
and have agreed to allow them a 
sulary of 50/. a year each, notwith. 
standing they have no settled fund 
to support so extraordinary an ex- 
pense, but depend for it, from year 
to year, on the voluntary benefac- 
tions of such charitable and well- 
disposed persons, as have in them 
the same spirit of zeal that moved 
the Society to begin and enlarge 
these their Missions; in hopes that 
the same wise and good providence 
of God which hath hitherto blessed 
them in all their undertakings to 
spread the pure Gospel of his Son, 
Christ Jesus, in all parts of the 
world, will raise up benefactors to 
contribute whatever money shall 
be wanted toward this: and the 
more so, considering that most of 
the discouragements and obstacles 
that attend the beginnings of Mis- 
sions are in good measure overcome, 
inasmuch as many of the natives are 
now quaiified for schoolmasters and 
cutechists in the Indian language ; 
nay, some at Tranquebar to be Mis- 
sionaries themselves. 

“ The Tranquebar Missionaries 
state, that the Portuguese Church is 
augmented with 18 members ; viz. 
13 infants baptized, and five con- 
verted from the Church of Rome: 
and to the Malabarian town-cbhurch 
are added 127 souls; viz. 52 infants, 
67 Gentiles baptized, with six Ro- 
man Catholic converts, and two 
Christians from other places. The 
Malabarian town-school is now open- 
ed, where 98 boys and 59 girls 
are taught and maintained. What 
they had long desired, the having 
little schools in the country, was 
now accomplished, there being two 
opened; viz. one at the town of 
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Tanshaur, and one in that of Tira- 
palarutey. In the first are ten Chris- 
tian and some Gentile children; in 
the other, seven children instructed 
gratis. The country church is this 
year augmented with 148 souls ; viz. 
69 children baptized, 70 adults, and 
nine Roman Catholics. The minis- 
ters often meet those dispersed over 
the country, by which means they 
have frequent opportunities of bring- 
ing the Heathen over to the know- 
ledge of Christ. The Missionaries 
in the town, and the native labourers 
in the country, had this year about 
1100 communicants. Mr. Wezelius, 
the Dutch minister at Columbo, is 
very industrious in edifying the Sin- 
galean and Malabarian people upon 
the Is!and of Ceylon: some Malaba- 
rian Christians came to them from 
Columbo, and desired the Holy Bi- 
ble, and some other spiritual books, 
with which they supplied them, 
upon assurances that the books 
they formerly had were handed about, 
and read by some good Christians, 
who meet together in order to edify 
one another. | 

“In the account for the year 1744, 
it appears from the Journal of Mr. 
Fabricius, that he had converted and 
baptized several Heathen by his con- 
ferences with them ; and that besides 
preaching himself to the Heathens 
within the limits of the Company’s 
district, he had four times this year 
sent a catechist and schoolmaster 
with good success into the country, 
to seck for some dispersed Chris- 
tians, and to confer with the Heathen. 

“The Malabarian Congregation 
at Madras had been increased this 
vear 373 viz. S4 natives and three 
Roman Catholics; the congregation 
consisted of 59 persons, whereof 21 
were communicants ; that the num- 
ber of children now entirely main- 
tained in the Malabarian and Portu- 
guese schools were 24. 

‘¢ ‘The Missionaries at Tranquebar 
State, They had gone as far as the 
24th chapter of Proverbs in an im- 
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pression of the Portuguese Bible, 

and had sent as a present to the 

Society three copies of the Gospel 

according to St. Matthew, and three 

of anew Grammar in the Tamulic 

characters ; and find it will be ne- 

cessary to print the Bible in that lan- 

guage, they having great application 

made to them for it: and that their 

town church was the last year increas- 

ed by an addition of 116 adult persons ; 

—viz. to the Portuguese Congrega- 

tion, 6; Malabarian Congregation, 105; 

ditto of Roman Catholics, 6 ;—over 
and above 97 children, 15 whereof 
belonged to Portuguese parents, and 

82 to Malabarian, all members of 
their congregation; that to the 

country church were added 335 souls, 
viz.—of adult Heathen, 236; Ro- 
man Catholic converts, 6; Chil- 
dren baptized, 93. The total num- 
ber admitted from the beginning 
of their Mission amounts to 6,800 
persons, of which were then living 
4,480. Pastor Aaron, and Diego, to- 
gether with a catechist, employ five 
or six weeks at a time in instructing 
those that come for baptism, before 
they are baptized, in the principles 
of the Christian Religion. The two 
little schools at Transchaur and Tira- 
palaturey are in a good state and of 
particular service to the Mission, as 
places wherein to preach and per- 
form other divine offices in the 
country. ‘wo native ministers had 
travelled for two, three, four, nay 
sometimes for six, weeks together 
at different times, to instruct the dis- 
persed Christians, and to administer 
the holy Sacrament among them ; 
Pastor Aaron, in his travels tawards 
the South, instructed and baptized 
seven Pagans near the Maraver tract 
under many troubles and abuses both 
from the Roman Catholics and the 
Heathens. Pastor Diego, in his tra- 
vels to the same place afterwards, 
met with a heathen master, who gave 
him an extraordinary character of a 
Christian servant whom he had taken 
for his herdsman, and wished he had 
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more Christian servants. They con- 
ceived great hopes from the travels 
of these two ministers amoagst the 
viinges. 

‘Phe Roman Catholics still con- 
tinue their inveterate hatred of them: 
and as application having been made 
to them by 100 persons in the coun 
try for two Arabic ‘Tes:.ments, they 
had complied wiih their requests, and 


at the sume time made a present of 


severa] other books; and they iad 


the satisfii ction to hear from one cf 


the Christian converts, that they had 
dove a great deal of good, and they 
hope to hear the same of some Ara- 
bic Testamen:s, which Mr. Gueisler 
had found means to disperse by way 
of Moe: a; that in the Portucuese 
Schooi were 22 boys and 37 girls, 
besides tive boys aud nine girls, who 
came out of the couniry; that the 
Malabarica School consists of 110 
boys and 84 girls, who ere ail maln- 
tuined by benclactions irom Lurene ; 
that their Cuurcih in the town being 
too s.wail ior their conzreration, they 
had efter many difeuliies laid the 
foundation for anew one just without 
the town.” 

In this year we have again to re- 
cord ie zealous and imporiant as- 
sisiance atiorded by the pious Pro- 
fessor ri CK, Who Chis rare’, two 
new Missionaries, Sicsses. Kiein and 
Breiiasdpi, anc iurwardcd them at 
his own cxpense to Sialras, remii- 
thay at the Same time S00. and tn the 
following yest 200/, more, towards 
the suppor a the Missions at Ma- 
dras avd Cuddalore. 

In the account for the year 1745 
itis sicted, “tbat the Christians are 
so inercased In the 


neighbourk ¢& 
vil! Mages, as to have, with the consent 
of the he then macistrites, a Chris- 


tlan wardcy or bead ivan appointed 
over them «according to the custom 
of the country; andthat M 
Jer, ou ssittig the Maiaubarian Caris- 
tians at Poiucatti, found tacre a con- 
gregaiten of about 150, including 
some rortu,uese. 

* Pne Vranquebar Misstonaries 
state, that they conunucd prteeching 


; . 
r. (; uels- 


i745: 1747. [June, 
and instructing in the fields and pri- 
vate cottages, and that in their schools 
they now ‘taught 220 children: that 
these Mialabarian Congregations in 
the town church had been increased 
65; viz.63 Pagans, of whom 10 were 
children, and 6 Roman Catholic con- 
verts: that the Malabarian country 
congregation had an increase of 148; 
viz. 121 adults, and 21 children from 
the Heathen, with 21 Roman Catho- 
jic converts; and that this year they 
had christened 80 new-born chil- 
dren. 

In the general account of the 
Society for 1747, the Society ex. 
presses Ms wishes, “that it may 
please a gracious Providence which 
has hitherto wondertuily prospered 
this, and all its undertakings, to raise 
up such a truly Christian spirit, as 
will undoubtedly supply all their 
wants ;—such a spirit (they add) as 
shews itself in Mr. Professor Franck 
of Halic in Saxony, whose remit- 
tances towards carrying oi this pious 
and glorious destgn, have been large 
and constant.” 

In the account of the Missions for 
the same year, the Mission aries at 
Madras inform the Society, “ that 
the trensiaulon of the Church-of- 
England Catechism is finished, and 
will be used for the future.” 

KFyom the Mission at Pranquebar, 
the death of Mr. Obuch and Pastor 
Aaron is thus announced, “ The for- 
nier died Aug, 23, 1745. He was 
a most faithful and affectionate bro- 
ther to them, conscientious in the 
Cischarge of his duty, and persever- 
ine in it even so as not to regard his 
tie. The latter died but a little 
belore him on June the 14th, with 
so amlable a character for his holy 
conversation, good temper, and ex- 
emplary labour, that the Heathen 
who knew him could not but lament 
his death; for he was a _ native 
brought up ip the school of Cudda- 
Iere, from whence he removed to 
Tranquebar, where he became a 


schoolmaster, then a catechist, and 
at Jast an itinerant pastor and teacher 
through all the Christian Congrega- 
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tions in that country ; in which office 
he was as diligent as possible for 
eleven years, and had within that 
time converted many hundred souls. 
Nay, his end seems to have been 
hastened by his journeyings and fa- 
tigues.”’ 

They return an account of 181 
souls added this year to the Mala- 
barian Church, ‘ particularly recom- 
mending the schools as the most 
likely means to propagate Christiani- 
ty; adding, that the heathen natives 
are many of them co civil, and fond 
of having their children taught, as 
even to contribute towards building 
these schools. It is with pleasure 
(they subjoin) that they inform the 
Society, that the unchbristian and in- 
human practice of slave-selling has, 
by God’s good Providence, ceased 
this year at Tranquebar ; and they 
find the Mahometans the most obsti- 
nate people of any they meet with in 
their conferences and preaching, so 
that they have not made one convert 
among them from the beginning of 
the Mission.’? 

The Missionaries record in the 
year 1746, the destructicn of their 
mission-house and storercom at Ma- 
dras, by the French, and their disper- 
sion, notwithstanding the promises 
of the French Governor to the con- 
trary; upon which they retired to 
Paliacotta,a Dutch settlement, where 
the Governor gave them a very hos- 
pitable and kind reception. 

Mr. Kiernander of Cuddalore also 
mentions the great kindness of the 
late governor of Fort St. David, Mr. 
Hind, who had discharged his trust 
to universal satisfaction, and whose 
death was looked upon as a public 
loss, 

The missionaries at Tranquebar 
State, “that to their several congre- 
gations there had been added in the 
year preceding 204 souls, and that 
their success had been greater in the 
last year than for some years past; 
for to the Malabarian town church 
there are added 116 souls. They 
continue printing the holy Scriptures 
‘nthe Portuguese and Malabarian 
languages.” 


In the year 1749 the Society sub. 
joins the following note to the letter 
of Mr. Fabricius: « N. B. Be it also 
added here, that the zeal and charity 
of Mr. Fabricius in his work of the 
Lord is such, that for some time he 
has abated nearly one-third of his 
own salary, and brought it to the 
public account ; living himself after 
the Malabarian manner upon the 
coarsest diet, and drinking nothing 
but water.” 

The Mission at Cuddalore states, 
“that their congregation amounted 
to 341 souls, having had within the 
year an increase of 167. ‘Lhey state 
again the great importance of the 
schools as the chief means for the 
introduction of Christianity among 
the Heathen.” It is added, “ that the 
council, chaplain, and people of Fort 
St. David’s had shewed them extra. 
ordinary kindness : and the governor 
of it, Charles Floyer, Esq. has in all 
emergencies approved himself their 
friend; nay, has assured the Society, 
by a letter dated July 23, 1748, that 
he will take their Protestant Mission 
there under his protection, and assist 
them all in his power.”’ 

The account of Missions publish- 
ed in the year 1750, gives a report 
from the Madras Mission, “that such 
a provision had been made through 
the good offices of Admiral Bosca- 
wen, that the British Mission at Ma- 
dras will be particularly encouraged 
by the Governor and Council, who 
had agreed and resolved to put the 
Missionaries there into possession of 
the new-built country church near 
that town, together with the houses 
and gardens belonging to it. This 
church, they add, was built by the 
Roman Catholic Portuguese since 
Madras was taken by the French, 
in 1746, and is a fine building.” 

Thus ata time when the Anglo- 
Indian Government had enemies both 
within and without, and was contend- 
ing for her very existence, so far 
from entertaining any apprehension 
of the consequences of introducing 
Christianity into India, her rulers ex- 
tended their constant and particular 
protection to the Missionaries so em- 
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ployed ; and future extracts will shew 
their full persuasion, that in so doing, 
they were establishing the British 
interests there on a wider and more 
permanent foundation, 

We have now to introduce our 
readers to the first appointment of 
Mr. Swartz, who afterwards proved 
so eminently serviceable to the Mis- 
sion, and whose very name has been 
repeatedly found sufficient to silence 
alarms and satisfy scruples. The 
simple piety and humble dependence 
upon God, which suggested the fol- 
lowing exertions, were a_ happy 
earnest of the fruits which  tol- 
lowed. 

The Society express a determina- 
tion of ‘relying upon that gracious 
Providence which has wonderfully 
prospered them in their several de- 
signs and undertakings, and, consi- 
dering further the good prospect that 
is now opening to all the Protestant 
Missions in the East Indies, have de- 
termined, in concurrence with the 
College at Copenhagen, and with 
Professor Franck at [lalle, to assist 
and support them to the utmost. 
With this view, there have been sent 
over this year all necessary supplies 
in money and other things, by the 
extraordinary kindness and care of 
the College and the Professor : three 
new Missionaries, the Rev. Messrs. 
Frederic Swartz, David Polzenha- 
gen, and George-Henry Hutteman, 
are gone to Tranquebar, that there 
may not be wanting fit persons upon 
the spot for the service of the seve- 
ral Missions; not only in the case 
of mortality, but of their greater 
business and cnlargement: not but 
that the society are well aware 
that they shall thus bring upon 
themselves an expense which their 
East-India fund will in no wise bear 
at present. However, frequent and 


happy experience has taught them 
the wisdom and duty of depending 
upon God’s blessing, and the riches 
of their liberality who have this 
Christian and benevolent design at 
heart, with abilities to carry it on ; 
knowing also that such persons will 
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never be weary in well-doing; and 
believing further that their zeal and 
charity will be excited and provoked 
to abound, by the good spirit that is 
now moving in the civil government 
of those places, to join hand in hand 
with them for the furtherance of 
the Gospel in its natural simplicity 
and purity, and as reformed from 
the abominations and corruptions of 
Popery.” 
An expectation is subjoined— 
“ that the Hon, Directors of the East. 
India Company will be disposed of 
their own accord, and without any 
solicitations from the Society, to take 
these Missions under their more im. 
mediate protection and favour ; and 
to shew extraordinary marks of re- 
gard and encouragement to that zeal 
and fidelity which the Missionaries 
have manilested, not only for the Pro- 
testant Religion, but likewise for the 
interest and service of the Company 
during the late war.” 
The Journal of the year 1751 
*‘ states an increase of 41 persons 
proselytes from Paganism, and 35 
converts from Popery at Madras. It 


mentions also, with a very sensible 


affliction, the death of the Rev. Mr, 
George Swynfen, the English Chap- 
lain at Fort St. George, who died 
Nov. 17, 1760, after a long consump: 
tion. He had been their dear and 
intimate friend, was on all occasions 
disposed to do them good offices, and f 
very often gave them both his com- 
pany and assistance in their confe- 
vences with the Heathen.” 

In 1753, the Society announce, 
“that they had the honour of a most 
obliging letter from Thomas Saun- 
ders, Esq. Governor of Fort St 
George, to assure them that he 
should always have the most proper 
regard for the welfare of this Mis- 
sion, and contribute thereunto by any 
service within his power, and even 
to desire them to favour him at all 
times with their commands. Of 
which regard and readiness to serve 
them,” they say, “he has since 
given the most convincing proofs; 
not only by what he has done ® 
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the public administration of his go- 
yernment, and in personal civilities 
to their Missionaries, but likewise by 
the real Christian zeal he professes 
and manifests on every occasion to 
the good design of the mission it- 
self.’ 
During some years nothing of 
great importance occurred. The 
Missionaries Continued their atten- 
tion to their schools: they advanced 
their printed impressions in the 


> Tamuiian language, and made many 


converts both from Popery and Pa- 
.- ganism. 
The Society’s Report for the year 


i 1757 states, with respect to the Mis- 


sion at Madras, “from different let- 
ters and journals sent by the Rev. 
\ Messrs. Fabricius and Breithaupt, 
> that they bad held confereuces with 
~ the Heathen and Papists at sundry 
times, and in divers places, wherein, 
> by God’s blessing, they had met with 
> such success, that many of the for- 
mer had been brought so fur to the 
acknowledgment of the truth as it 
‘isin the Gospel, as to declare pub- 
» licly before their Bramins,—* this is 


it 


Ca cadleaes 


. 


tas 


Ee 


| — the right and clear truth, which every 


te WS ob tris Beet TES 
Oye ie Reet Pe Se 


one is able to understand; this we 
must hear, and will hear :’—and ac- 
cordingly they did hear it again and 
again, until they were both convinced 
and satisfied, that there is no other 
way made known from Heaven unto 
sintul men whereby they may be 
_ saved, unless by their repentance to- 

ward the one true God, by faith in 


ee 


hes, 


his only-begotten Son, our Lord Je- 


I 


' sus Christ, and the embracing those 


— Means of grace which he has offered. 
- Messrs. F. and B. express, however, 
\ ‘their concern, that their friends are 
hot equal to support such of their 
_ heathen proselytes, as for the sake 
/of religion leave their native coun- 
_ tty, or are abandoned and persecuted 
by their own relations and neigh- 
bours. They gloried not in the 
~humber, but in the reality of their 
_ proselytes or converts, whether from 
- Heathenism or Popery, wherein they 
_ find themselves obliged to use, both 
for conscience and prudence sake, 
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the utmost caution, lest their good 
should be evil spoken of, and for fear 
of admitting into their congregations 
any such impostors, unbelievers, or 
immoral persons, as might offer them- 
selves, not from a sincere love of 
Christian truth and goodness, but from 
worldly motives, for filthy lucre, orout 
of personal resentment against their 
own parents and friends. However, 
they had, through the Divine bles- 
sing, in this year of trial and trouble, 
an increase of 46 souls to their con- 
gregation.’ 

‘The Missionaries at Tranquebar 
state an increase of souls to the Ta- 
mulian Congregation in that town, of 
107; 118to that in the country ; 26 
to the Portuguese ;—251 in all. 

“ Mr. Meissel and Mr. Dame had 
been added to their missionary list : 
Mr. Meisse! who is skilled in the art 
of printing, and Mr. Dame who is 
qualifying himself to be a preacher of 
the Gospel in the Tamulian language, 
of whom there was extraordinary 
need ; it having just then pleased 
God to open a new door for him 
among the Gentiles, even in places 
beyond the limits of the Danish Com- 
pany’s settlements. Accordingly 
two of them had taken a journey to 
Negapatnam, at the request and 
under the protection ‘of a German 
officer, who had served the king of 
Tanshour in his wars, and had a 
liberty from him to retain a clergy- 
man for ministering to him in holy 
things ; by which means it had been 
in their power not only to visit their 
own flock in the country, but to 
spread also at the same time the glad 
tidings of the Gospel wherever they 
came: and this they believe to have 
been attended with success; for, like 
as in the days of the Apostles and 
from the same bad motives, ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not 
many rich, not many mighty or no- 
ble,’ would receive truth from a love 
of it, yet nota few of the poor and 
good came to hear the Word with all 
readiness of mind, and were bap- 
tized, so that their cungregations had 
within a yearan increase of 285 souls. 
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“The Missionaries at Cuddalore 
had had many conferences with the 
Heathen; and though the Word of 
God did not take effect upon all, yet 
some were convinced, and became 
disposed for further instruction ; and 
that these converts, scattered up and 
down the country, may not be drawn 
aside, either from the artifices of 
those who corrupt the Word of God, 
or the persecutions of their heathen 
neighbours,but continue well ground. 
ed and settled in their faith, frequent 
visits had been made to them. To 
the Mahomedans also who have fallen 
in their way, they have laid open the 
impostures of their false prophet, and 
have admonished them to renounce 
him as a deceiver, and they have put 
into the hands of such as were best 
disposed, the New Testament and 
Psalter in Arabic.” 

“The Society adds to this ; These 
Missionaries, notwithstanding their 
attention to a variety of good offices 
abroad, are never wanting in zeal in 
what more immediately relates to 
the business of their mission, par- 
ticularly within the Company’s limits: 
for instance, they are diligent in 
training up children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; in pre- 
paring adults for Christian Baptism; 
in preaching the Word in season and 
out of season to allthat will hear; and 
in rightly and duly administering the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. The 
Missionaries at Tranquebar, declare, 
that ‘their ministry had been so ex- 
ceedingly blessedamong theHeathen, 
that very many had come over to 
them and been instructed in the doc- 
the numbers of 


whom, including little children, 


amounted to 192.’ ”’ 


In 1760, the calamities sustained 
by the war are mentioned. The 
Mission at Cuddalore states the re- 
ception of 174 children into the 
schools. ‘ They are all taught, in the 
English language, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and are all, whether 
of Heathen, Mahomedan, Roman 
Catholic, or Protestant parents, equal. 
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ly cetechised and instructed in the 
Christian Religion. One of the Ben. 
gralees, who is a Brahman, has in this 
year read through the Bishop of 
Mann’s Instruction for the Indians, 
the whole Engiish Bible, and the 
Whole Duty of Man. Hence it js 
to be hoped, that when they come to 
years of maturity, and to be at their 
own liberty, they will declare for the 
truth which is now instilled into 
them,’’ 

The account for the year 1760, 
annexed to the Sermon, 1761, in- 
forms us, that the number of mem. 
bers received into the Madras Mis. 
sion, from the first erection of it, 
amounts to 1470 souls. At Tran- 
quebar there was an increase in the 
last year of 232 converts, and 170 
children are supported in the schools; 
1312 children have aiready been 
educated in them, and 11,506 souls 
have been instructed and received 
into the church. 

‘The Society express their obli- 
gation to Messrs. Butler and Cape, 
chaplains of that settlement, for 
‘their verv friendly reception of Mr, 
Kiernander, for their procuring large 
subscriptions towards carrying on the 
good work heis engaged in, and for 
the Christian offer they make of as. 
sisting him In the peculiar offices of 
a minister of the Gospel.’ And the 
Rev. Mr. Henry Butler, in a letter of 
the 12th of January, 1761, bears testi- 
mony to the good behaviour of the 
Society’s Missionaries, and recom- 
mends it to them ‘to send a person 
of industry and unblemished morals 
to assist him in the = school, not 
doubting but that whatever stipend 
they shall allow him will be con- 
siderably augmented at Calcutta.’ 

“The Report for the year 1762, 
states, from Madras, that several 
conferences had taken place with 
the Heathen, ‘in regard to thelr 
idolatry. One of them said, that 
God must be worshipped by images 
until he should represent himself 
to their eyes. Upon which Mr. 
Breithaupt led-him by the hand; 
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and made him stedfastly lock on the 
body of (he sun, till he confessed his 


eyes couid not support the light of 


it; and then he bade him consider 
how his eyes could be able to sustain 
the glory, if the great Creator should 
discover himself to him.’—The num- 
ber added to their congregation from 
the ist of May, 1759, to the 3lst of 
December, 1760, are in all 85.”’ 

«Mr. Hutteman, missionary at 
Cuddalore, mentions * the indecent 
imeges called Lingum, which they 
carry about them as charms, and 
worship with daily sacrifices In their 
pagoda 5 where above an hundred 
families of Brahmins are maintained, 
and the vilest obscenities and most 
filthy lusts are continually practis- 
ed.’ ”’ 

Our readers will be struck by the 
renurkable coincidence between the 
forczoing account, furnished more 
than fifty years ago, and that given 
by Dr. Buchanan in the last year. 
Mr. Butler challenged the correct- 
ness of Dr. B.’s statement, and 
denied the enormous indecencies in 
the Hindeo worship. If Dr. B.'s 
reply wanted any support, it would 
meet with itin the testimony of this 
unconscious Missionary of the Bart- 
lett’s-buildings’ Society, and in a 
hundred other similar Reports con- 
tinued down from the very birth of 
those gentlemen to the present mo- 
ment. 


(Yo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir appears to me, that the scruples 
of your correspondent Parocuus, on 
“ the administration of the sacrament 
to the sick,’ are in a great measure 
unfounded; and arise from his view- 
ing both the sacrament itself, and 
the persons to whom it is to be ad- 
minis stered, in an erroneous light. 

_ itis said, that the Lord’s Supper 
1S an ordinance intended for the 
edification of saints, mot for the 
conversion of sinners. This seems 
Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 


to be a gratuitous assertion. It is not 
for us to designate the ordinances of 
Gud, without positive authority for 
so doing. ‘The sacrament may be 
considered in a variety of lights—as 
a mementoof our Redeemer’s love— 
asa dedication of ourselves to his 
service—as a “ communion of saints” 
—uas a test that we belong to the 
Christian society with which we 
communicate-——as a thanksgiving 
(which the word eucharist signifies) 
——finally, as a mean of grace. Take 
it in the last point of vicw—and why 
may we not reconimend a sick man, 
or any ene who is desirous of com- 
plying with all the terms of salvation, 
and particularly of receiving the sa- 
crament, even if not from the purest 
possible motive, to communicate, as 
well as to use the other means of 
grace, prayer, reading the Scriptures, 
&ce.? If he is unfit to communicate, 
I should conclude that he was equal- 
ly unfit to pray; for we read, that 
‘the prayer of the wicked is an 
abomination unto the Lord.” It is 
known, that In some instances, the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper 
has even converted individuals ; which 
shews, that it is blessed with other 
effects than mere edification. It is 
not, however, on this point that I 
insist. I object to the classing the 
whole human race under the titles 
converted and unconverted ; as being 
impossible, from our very imperfect 
acquaintance with the heart, and 
from those various degrees of spivitu- 
al light which we find among men. 
There can be no doubt that God per- 
ceives, and consequently that there 
exists, a marked distinction between 
those who are in a state of salvation 
and those who are not; but it is next 
to impossible for ws always to make 
this distinction. Ministers, who will 
take the pains to examine, will find 
every shade and variety of religious 
knowledge, as well as religtous ex- 
perience, among their parishioners, 
from the total absence up to the high- 
est measures of both. Now the sa- 
crament appears to me to be calcu- 
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lated,and in fact intended, to increase 
this knowledge, and to improve this 
experience. Our Church declares 
in her Communion Service, that it is 
by ail “* who are religiously and de- 
voutly disfiused,” that the Lord’s 
Supper is to be reccived, without ex- 
tending the line any farther, or mak- 
ing it more distinct. Asto myself, 
I can affirm, that no sick person ever 
solicited me toadminister the sacra- 
ment to Aim, wioem, upon examina- 
tion, I did not find more or less * re- 
ligiously and devoutly disposed ;”’ and 
from such I could not think myself 
justified in withholding it. 

As to * an open and notorious evil 
liver, one that has done anv wrong 
to his neighbour, by word or deed, 
so that the congregation is thereby 
offended,” the case is ciear. Not 
only may the minister forbid such 
to communicate=-he is dcund to do 
so: and there cannot, I think, be a 
doubt, but that this clause in the Ru- 
bric would defend him from a law- 
suit, withouta /formal expression of 
offence from the congregation 

At to those whom Parochus de- 
scribes persons in whom “ there 
may be no positive profligacy, nor 
any insulated act upon which a_for- 
mil accusation may rest; but in whom 
there may be, notwithstanding, a 
tone of character and a course of con- 
duct, at enmity with pure religion” 
—it uppers tome, that the minister 
has done his duty in explaining the 
nature of the ordinance, and in cau- 
tioning them against the danger of 
eating and drinking  unworthily. 
This he may do by reading to them, 
in the church, the excellent form 
prescribed by our Liturgy, as well 
as by admonishing them pubiickly 
apd privately. If he assume the 
right of determining who shail com- 
municate and who shall not, he may 
run the risk, and perhaps incur 
the guilt, of debarrine some * for 
whom Christ died,’’ from the privi- 
lege of commemorating that death ; 
and he may thereby be found to 
violate the command given to the 
too Officious seryants of the House- 
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holder, who wished to separate the 
tures from the wheat: * but he Sald, 
Nay; lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. Let both grow together until 
the harvest,’” 


R. S. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I FEAR it Is too common to be sz. 
tisfied with a less intimate acquain- 
tance with the Word of God than 
becomes creatures to whom so ip- 
estimable a treasure is given. The 
Bibie is at hand, and 1s often, per- 
haps is regularly, read. Its dif. 
ferent parts are recognised as old 
acquaintance on each re-perusal, and 
they are not passed over without 
care and attention. In this way a 
foundation is Jaid, with the Divine 
blessing, of sound religious know- 
ledge, and of solid piety.  Suill, 
however, there is often but little of 
readiness in producing from memory 
the very expressions of Scripture. 
TYhere isa wide departure from the 
spirit of the directions given to the 
Israciites:— And these words, 
which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shall talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou lest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine 


hand, and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house, and on_ thy 


gates,”* And yet on an abiiity to 
do this promptly and correctly, of- 
ten depends our right and ready 
application of this our Divine rule, 
voth in directing our own course 
through life, and in giving useful 
advice to those about us. Have 
not we all felt the prodigious ad- 
vantage of an apposite passage o! 


* Deut. vi. 6—9, 
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Scripture, striking the mind on oc- 
casions when temptation has pressed 
upon us, or when we have doubted 
as to the course we ought to pursue! 
Nor is the advantage less, when we 
can support our advice to others by 
the very words of Holy Writ. But 
the benefits resulting from this 
knowledge of Scripture, are by no 
means contined to such occasions. 
they extend to the general frame 
of the soul, and to its growth in 
grace ; and, in this point of view, 
are far more Important than In any 
other. What a rich treasury for a 
supply of holy thoughts, and for the 
cultivation of holy aflections, with 
the Divine aid, does that man possess 
whose mind ts well stored with the 
Word of God! To him “ nunquam 
minus solus quam cum solus” will 
be emphatically applicable. No 
lonely walk will be dull to him. 
Even sleepless hours on his bed will 
sellom pass unpleasantly, but will 
be niarked by a heavenly calm, if 
not aiso by filial joy. How often, 
when thus employed, will he find 
time slide swiftly away, and be sur- 
prised to find the morning break on 
him much sooner than he expected ! 
But these gratifications, though so 
pure and substantial, are of small 
value compared with the gradual 
transformation of soul, which, 
through the Divine blessing, will ac- 
company them. Perhaps nothing 
human promotes more powerfully a 
renewal in the Divine image, espe- 
clally in persons of active pursuits, 
than a habit of gently dwelling, in 
hours of solitude and retirement, on 
such portions of the Divine Word 
as best suit existing circumstances 
and the existing temper of the mind. 
This exercise 


Luxurientia compescet, nimis aspera sano 
Levabit cultu, virtute carentia tollet. 


All that is within will be purified, 
harmonized, cheered, and elevated ; 
and itis apparent how much a fre- 
quent recurrence of such an inward 


~— must tend to form anew crea- 
ure, 
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I may have an undue partiality 
for this mode of empioying the 
thoughts in religion ; but I must say, 
I greatly prefer it to suffering them 
to roam at will, and pour themselves 
forth in extemporaneous effusions. 
When so let loose, they are apt to 
be more under the guidance ot hue 
man passions, and are more likely 
to run into supersution or enthusl- 
asm. At all events, it can scarcely 
be hoped that the pictures they pre- 
sent tothe soul wiil be so innoxious, 
so pure, so dignified, and so edify- 
ing, as those which are found in the 
Inspired records of the communica- 
tions of God to men. 

In order to enjoy the full benefit 
of this species of religious contem- 
plation, our knowledge of Scripture 
must be extensive and accurate. It 
will not answer the purpose to be 
master of a few passages ; or to be 
acquainted with many, but only in a 
loose andimperfect way. The pow- 
er of selection should be as extensive 
as the occasions which call for it, 
and the dispositions of the soul, are 
various ; and when a passage is se- 
lected, we ought to be able to make 
use of it without mistake or diffi. 
culty. 

Now, how will this knowledge of 
Scripture be best attained ? Beyond 
all doubt, by learning much by 
heart during the period of youth. 
I have heard a gentleman, very 
eminent for ability and for biblical 
knowledge, say. that he remembers 
no part of his Bible so well as verses 
which he got by heart when a boy, 
as proofs of the different positions in 
the Church Catechism, It is in 
youth that the memory is most at- 
tentive ; and the stores it then lays 
up are the least subject to loss or 
decay from the lapse of time. Like 
certain flowers gathered at a proper 
season for preservation, they retain 
even to a late period much of their 
original freshness; while passages 
learnt in after-life, are apt to fade, 
and escape altogether out of the 
mind, if not frequently reinstated 
by repetition. Besides, by begin- 
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ning early, there is ample time for 
laying in a large store of the more 
important parts of Scripture ; and 
what is learnt will take deeper root, 
not only in the memory, but In the 
affections, and become more, if I 
may so say, a part of ourselves. 
The impressions thus received will, 
with God’s blessing, 

“Grow with our growth, and strengthen 

with our strength,” 

and contribute essentiaily to the 
formation, in due time, of the per- 
fect man in Christ. 

The best mode, I should think, 
of acquiring this knowledge, is for 
children to learn a certain portion of 
verses every day, and to Rit them 
to one of their parents. ‘he num- 
cer should not be such as to make 
this business burdensome. When 
the passage is repeated, it should 
not only be explained (ifmecessary,) Y 
but pains should be taken to lead 
the young person to enter into its 
spirit, and to be properly affected 
by it. Without this, little is at- 
tained. It will soon be neglected 
and nearly forgotten, when the su- 
perintending care of the parent no 
longer keeps it In the memory by 
fresh repetitions. Such repetitions 
are very important parts of the sys- 
tem. They should take place at 
considerable intervals, say every six 
or nine months, with the younger 
children, who are still, at other 
times, making daily additions to 
their stcck of Scripturc-passaces ; 
and cvery year, or year and a haif, 
with the elder ones, who are no lon. 
rer making such additions system. 
atically, though a passage which 
happens to strike them will now anc 
then be added to those they I 
fearnt before. Lvery repetition 
should be attended by affectionate 
and familiur conversations, calculat- 
ed to lead to such feelings and dis 


positions ii nt, pe watinaty 
oughito excite. Ifthis is done with 


tenderness, and with due attention to 
the age, epee roieaiea ana “meee 


[ June, 


with a care to avoid whatever may 

make the employment irksome or 
seein a parent will seldom 
find any of his children attend him 
on such occasions with reluctance, 
but will generally see in their coun. 
tenances and manner, evident marks 
of interest and satisfaction. 

It is possible, that the young and 
the diffident may sometimes fancy 
that they shall find some difficulty 
in fixing on passages for their chil- 
dren to learn ; and this may be an 
cbstacie In the way of adopting the 
course 1 have ventured to recom- 
mend. Let them make the at- 
tempt, and they will succeed suffi. 
ciently well. However, as they 
may think otherwise, I will put in 
a note* a collection of passages 


* Matt. it. 7—12; iv. 4, 7, 10, 11; 
9—12, 21—24, 38—48; vi; vii. 1—5, 
7—29; ix. LI—13, 57, 38; x. 26—33, 
87-e-42; xi. 20---26, 28---30 ; xii. 34—37, 
43—50; xiil, 4—12, 18—23 ; xiv. 22—33; 
xv. Q1—28; xvi. 24—28; xvii. 1—8; 
xvi. 1—6, 10—14, 21—35 ; xix. 1S—15; 
23—30; xx. 25—28; xxi. 28—31; xxii. 
2—14, 34—40; xxiii, 8—12. 37—39; 
xxiv. 42——51; xxv.; xxvl. 36—46; xxviii. 
16—20. 

Mark, 21, 22; vi. 45— 52 vit. 20— 
95 . Vill. 3338 ; H ix. 45-50; 1. 24-26 ; 
xin. 41—44., 

Luke, 1. 32, 35 gk ul. 10—14, 29— 
O55 ite pee ‘ 16—*« mouth”? in 22; 
vii S6—S5O0; ix. 2836: x. 21—24, 38, 
from “and?—42 ; xu. 16—2i, 52—S4, 47, 
43; xni, 24—29; xv. 11—32; xvi. 10—13, 
15, 19—31; xvii. 1, 2, 17, 18; xviii. 9—14; 
Xix 41—44; xx. 40, 47 ; Ex!. 34-36 + SEH. 

Si, 5%, 56—62; xxii, 27, 28, 54, 39—43, 
46—48. 
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from the New Testament, which I 
have known to be used in a young 
family with good effect. Great 
nicety is not requisite in a selection 
of this kind. 

‘wo cautions, however, may be 
necessary on this point. 

Avoid passages which have avery 
direct bearing on abstruse, and much 
controverted points. Children ought 
not to be puzzled in religion. In 
this sense, as in others, spiritual 
milk, and not strong meat, is their 
proper food. The great aim should 
be to make, by Divine aid, their 
heavenly Father, and their Sanctifi- 
er, but above all, their Saviour and 
his Gospel, the objects of their reve- 
rence asa ‘of their affections; and 
this end will be greatly counteracted 
by fatiguing and bewildering their 

understanding. When difficulties 
occur to themselves, or are so far 
connected with the subject before 
them that they cannot be entirely 
passed over, it appears to me best to 
avoid entering minutely into them, 
but to shew that from the infinite 
distance between God and man, 
difficulties, and insuperable difficul- 
ties, must necessarily be expected, 
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when God vouchsafes to his crea- 
tures anycommunications respecting 
his own nature, and his own govern- 
ment: nor is it less impartant to 
avoid controverted, than to avoid ab- 
struse points :—indeed, those which 
are abstruse, are generally contro- 
verted. Controversy is the bane of 
vital religion in adults, unless they 
are very advanced and eminent 
Christians, and even then it is not 
without its dangers. But in the 
case of children, with such weak 
intellects, such shallow knowledge, 
such lively and ill regulated imagi- 
nations and feelings, aid, above all, 
with religious principles and habits 
so extremely frail and imperfect, it 
must, humanly speaking, be fatal to 
all that is good. Do not select pas. 
sages which are addresses to God. 
Ilowever edifying these may be to 
persons more advanced in the Chris- 
tian course, aS expressing in the 
language of Inspiration their devout 
breathings of soul. they are unfit and 
unsafe for children. It cannot be 
supposed, that the language which 
suited the religious affections of 
David will suit those of a child, 
who is just beginning that spiritual 
course, in which David had made so 
extraordinary a progress, as tobe “a 
man after God’s own heart.” And, 
if David’s language is unfit, it must 
be unsafe, for a child. Nothing is 
more important in religion than 
modesty, simplicity, and godly since- 
rity ; and it is evident, that addres- 
ses to the Deity, or expressions of 
inward feelings, which go at all be. 
yond what the actual state of our 
souls would naturally prompt, are 
not compatible with those estimable 
qualities. Nay, I confess, that even 
in adults, and much more in chil- 
dren, J am better pleased when the 
outward manifestations of devotion 
evidently fall somewhat short of the 
internal impressions, By proceeds 
ing In an opposite course, many, I 
believe, have been lead to direct hy- 
pocrisy, and many men have become 
self-deceivers. Where their ap- 
pears to be, tf not a sort of contest 
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who shall use the most fervent ex- 
pressions, at least an endeavour, 
while engaged in religious exercises 
or conversation, to work up the feel- 
ings to a high pitch, and to express 
them in words to the full as warm 
and glowing, who docs not see that 
we are in danger of endeavouring to 
appear to others, and in most eml- 
nent danger of appearing to our. 
selves, more spiritual and devout 
than we really are? Look at the 
concise modesty of the address of 
the justified Publican, and at the 
beautiful simplicity of the Lord's 
Prayer, and compare them with (if 
I may be allowed the phrase) the 
overflowing, if not the high-flown, 
style too often met with in human 
devotional compositions, and still 
more in extemporaneous prayers. 
Now, Mr. Editor, the habit of which 
I have ventured to express my (Cis- 
approbation, does not harmonize with 
the simple and undefiled religion in- 
culcated in your pages, and as I am 
sure you would view with a degree 
of horror its appearance among your 
own children, if (as lL hope) you have 
any, and will be anxious to keep it 
cut of the families of your numerous 
readers, I trust you will be induced 
for this reason, to admit these re- 
marks to a place in your valuable 
miscellany. B. T. 
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2 Cor. v. 17.—/f any man be in 
Christ, he ts a new creature: old 
things are fassedaway: behold, all 
things are become new. 


Ir was brought as a charge against 
certain of the Apostles, that “ they 
turned the world upside down.’? A 
similar charge has been frequently 
advanced against the “ preachers of 
righteousness” in later times; and 
it must be confessed, that there is, in 
both cases, some colour for the accu. 
sation. The object, which the minis- 
ters of Christ are bound to pursue, 
is Of no ordinary magnitude: it is 
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not merely to correct a few irregu. 
larities of conduct or of disposition : 
to enforce certain decencies of beha- 
viour, or to improve the general or- 
der of society: neither is it to in- 
troduce a superficial knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, or to recom. 
mend a tew observaaces connected 
with the religion of Jesus: all this 
might be atiempted even by the ju- 
daizing teachets,of whom the Ajpos- 
tie recorded, with weeping. that they 
were the enemies of the cross of 
Christ. If we took to che conduct 
of St. Paul, and deduce, trom his 
exampie and declarations, What was 
the pursuit of those who “ were al. 
lowed of God to be put in trust with 
the Gospel,” it is in effect to change 
the whole charecter of the moral 
world: it is to Jeave nothing there 
in its original state: It is to over- 
throw that usurped dominion which 
has held in subjection the hearts and 
consciences of men, and to establish 
upon its ruins the kingdom of God: 
it is to destroy and to renovate ; 10 
take away the heart of sione, and to 
give a heart of flesh: it is, in one 
word, to produce a vital revolution 
in the mind. We cannot describe 
the change more forcibly than in the 
words of St. Paul: “If any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away, behold ail 
things are become new.” 

I. The expression itself, by which 
the Apostle would represent the 
Christian state is well deserving of 
regard. He does not say, if any man 
be called by the name of Christ, he 
is a new creature; but, if “any man 
be iv Christ:”? and the passage im- 
plics, that every one who is truly a 
Christian, 1s united to Christ. Such 
is the intimation of our Lord himself: 
“Tam the vine: ye are the branches. 
Abide in me, and I in you: as the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself; 
except it abide in the vine ; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me.” And 
again, In his prayer to the Father, 
‘Tin them and they in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” 

This representation of the true 
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disciple, even if we had no other 
description of his mind and attain- 
ments, might convince us, that he 
is a person of no common character, 
and of no ordinary privileges. The 
language is figurative ; but the gene- 
ral micuning of the figure it is not 
dithcult to discover. Who does not 

erceive the effect of the vine upon 
the branches? Who does not see, 
that the principle of life and the 
power of vegetauon in the branch is 
derived from the parent stem? And 
who then can doubt, that the peculiar 
jile of che Christian is the result of 
his union with Christ ? 

“ft apy man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of Avs: and if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead 
becuuse of sii, but the spirit is life 
because of rightcousness.’ In these 
and similar passages it is plainly im- 
pied, that the Spirit of Christ dwells 
in bis true disciple. This union with 
‘hrist is essenual to the Christian 
stale. Thus the Apostle tells the 
Corinthians, “ God is faithful, by 
wom ye were called into tie fel- 
lowship of bis Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” And St. John, in his first 
general Lpistie, observes, “ Vhese 
things declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowsbip with us ; 
and truly our fellowship is with the 
Faiser, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Without entering into any discus- 
sion at present about the nature and 
effects of this sacred intercourse and 
communion with ihe Father and the 
Son, we Cannot but observe, that it 
bespeuks a most Important change 
in the mind an! character of the 
man. He was before without Christ 
and without God in the world: his 
fellowship now is with the Father 
and the Son. Is it possible, that ex- 
pressions like these can be so lower- 
ed and degraded, us to niean nothing 
More than some partial reformation 
of the conduct; some improvement 
of the habit ; some amendment of a 
bad disposition? St. P.ul considers 
the mutter under a very different 
view. ‘Tf any man be in Christ, he 
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is a new creature.’ And the Apos- 
tie is not contented with that state- 
ment ; he enlarges the idea, to prove 
that even this expression, bold and 
comprehensive as it is, did not satisfy 
him as containing a full delineation 
of the case : “ He is a new creature : 
old things are fiassed away.” It might 
be supposed that the idea was now 
complete: here is a mew state intro- 
duced; here is an o/d one done away : 
but the ardent mind of St. Paul is 
not contented even with this amplifi- 
cation: he therefore adds, “ Old 
things are passed away; all things 
are become new.” Neither is this 
all: observe the emphasis which he 
lays upon it: “ Behold! all things 
are become new!” Behold! tor it 
deserves attention: consider how 
great and radical is the change ! how 
worthy of admiration! See how glo- 
rious is that grace which we are 
commanded to offer unto all men, 
through the Saviour of mankind! 
Behold, in the image of the man who 
is thus renewed, the mighty opera- 
tion of transforming power ! 

II. But let us descend into parti- 
culars. 

It is obvious from the text, that 
there is a renewal of the whole man. 
He has new views, new princifiles, 
new conduct, and new enjoyments. 

1. Ele has new views. The na- 
tural condition of man is frequently 
represented in Scripture as a condi- 
tion of darkness, and the change 
which is produced by the influence 
of the Spirit of God is described as 
a transiation from darkness to light. 
Thus we read; *“ Ye are all the chil- 
dren of the light, and the children of 
the dav: we are not of the night, 
nor of darkness.” The Ephesians 
are required to * walk, not as other 
Gentiles walk, having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated 
from the lie of God, through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of 
the blindness of their heart.” “ Ye 
were sometimes darkness,” saith the 
Apostle, “ but now are ye light in 
the Lord.” And in similar terms 
Peter reminds the strangers of the 
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dispersion, “ Ye are a chosen gene- 
ratlon, a royal priesthood, a_ holy 
nation, a peculiar people ; that ye 
should shew forth the praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.””) The man 
who is thus brought out of darkness 
into light, sees every thing in its 
true colours, and according to its 
proper appearance. He has new 
views of God: he sees him in the 
display of his perfections, and he is 
humbied before him: he observes 
the wisdom of his works; he con- 
templates the holiness of his nature ; 
and the effect is, that he sinks as Into 
the dust. He has mew views also of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. While en- 
veloped in a night of ignorance, he 
perceived nothing in the Son of God, 
which could attract his attention: he 
now beholds him in all the grace of 
his condescension, and the greatness 
of his love: he looks upon him as 
the Saviour of sinners; as the 
Chielest among ten thousand, and 
altogether lovely. ‘There is no pros- 
pect upon which he dwells with such 
heart-telt gratitude, as upon the cross 
of Christ. He has new views of siz. 
He once thought, that transgression 
was light and venial; but he now be- 
holds it in its real character, in the 
detfilement of its touch, and in the 
vengeance which it excites. Ile has 
new views of himse/f. While the 
light that was in him was darkness, 
he thought much perhaps of the 
‘dignity of his nature, and the excel- 
lence of his intellectual parts. He 
now looks upon himself as majestic 
indeed, but majestic In ruins; the 
sad relick of ancient magnificence. 
He sees that the heart which he be- 
lieved to be upright, is deceitful and 
wicked; that his own strength ts 
perfect weakness; and that his will 
is altogether depraved.—tLle has new 
views of the frresent world. Vhere 
was atime when he could discover 
no treachery in its appearance, and 
when he relied upon its promise. 
Its allurements were attractive, its 
invitations almost irresistible: joy 
seemed to sparkle in its eye, and 
pleasure danced in its train ; he loyed 
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the world, and the things of the 
world. But the visions ot darkness 
have passed away : the ligit of truth 
has dissipated the ideal scene ; and 
he now perceives that misery is the 
sure companion of those who set 
their affection on things below, aud 
that the end of these things is death, 
He has new views of the eternal 
world. Me perceives, by contrast, 
the vanity of earthly things; how 
light and fugitive is their existence 
when Compared with that state which 
never can end. By faith he be- 
holds, in the fulness of his glory, 
Ilim that is invisible; he sees the 
temple of his abode, and surveys the 
host of those that fall down before 
him, 

2, Qur next observation is, that 
he is furnished with new jfrincifles. 
Phe change is internal: it reaches 
the very thoughts and intents of the 
heart. ‘To this effect is the injunc- 
tion of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
where he requires them to be re- 
newed in the spirit of their minds; 
7. e, to be renewed In all their mo. 
tives and affections. St. Peter rises 
stili higher in description ; for he 
speaks of the new man, as partaking 
of the Divine nature. This cxpres- 
sion is doubtless to be understood in 
that qualified sense in which a crea- 
ture can be at all assimijated to his 
Creator ; yetil we affix any meaning 
to the words, they must of necessity 
Indicate an entire change in the con- 
stitution of the mind. Look at man 
in his natural state and what do we 
behold? A being determined to fol- 
low the inclination of his own will, 
und the bias of his own affections; 
of a will which has been perverted; 
of affections which are debased. But 
if we observe him under his new 
character, as transformed into the 
Divine image and partaking of the 
Divine nature, how great is the con 
trast! That will, which would listen 
to no authority in opposition to its 
own inclinations, is now brought into 
subjection to the will of God. Those 
affections which were fixed upon the 
earth, have ascended to heaven. Thé 
love of the world has been succeedet 
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by the love of God; and the love of 
God is associated with the love of 
man. These are the great princi- 

les which distinguish the children 
of light from the children of dark- 
ness: ‘God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.’? He is daily re- 
newed by the continued operations 
of Divine grace: all things belong- 
ing to the flesh die in him, and all 
things belonging to the Spirit live 
and grow in him. 

3. The effects of these principles 
are to be seen in the conduct.—Al. 
though the power of religion, accord- 
ing to the statement already made, 
does not consist merely or chiefy 
in the reformation of external be- 
haviour, yet it cannot be doubted, 
that a life of holiness must be the 
result of it. We read in the text, 
that “if any man be in Christ he is 
a new Creature; and we find in 
another place, that “ we are created 
anew In Christ Jesus unto good 
works.” In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sans, the Apostle speaks tothe same 
purport, when he admonishes those 
who had learned Christ, and had been 
taught of him as the truth is in Jesus, 
“that ye putoff concerning the for- 
mer conversation the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ; “and that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 
And St. John states expressly, that 
they who continue in the practice of 
sin, are destitute of union with 
Christ- “If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in 
darkness, we lie and do not the truth: 
but if we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another; and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin”? That a principle of holiness 
should exist within us, which is not 
to be observed in our walk and con- 
versation, is, according to the Scrip- 
tures, absolutely impossible; it is 
against the positive declarations of 
the Inspired writers, and contrary to 
allexperience. Take the case of St. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 
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Paul, a man high in character and 
eminent for his moral qualities; yet 
was he, in his state of uabelief, a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and inju- 
rious. It is true, that he did these 
things ignorantly ; but can it be be- 
lieved, that he would have acted with 
the same exceeding violence of dispo- 
sition and outrage of manner, after he 
became a new creature in Christ Je. 
sus? The fruit of the Spirit is in 
all goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth; itis a spirit of long-suffering, 
gentleness, meekness, «nd tempe- 
rance : and the life of the great Apos- 
tle evinced in this as in otlier respects, 
that old things were done away and 
that all things were become new. It 
is thus that the “ hidden man of the 
heart,’ according to the expression of 
St. Peter, is perceived by others: the 
firincifile is seen only by him that 
searcheth the heart, but its existence 
ought tobe visible by its effects to all, 

4. It follows from these obser- 
vations, that the man who is in 
Christ Jesus has new enjoyments.— 
It is not meant to be asserted, that 
he can derive no gratification from 
those objects of rational pleasure 
which delighted him before: such 
as the improvement of the intel- 
lect, the acquisition of knowledge, 
the exercise of the social affections : 
but this may be affirmed, that he 
is now endowed with capacities 
which qualify him also for Atgher 
enjoyments. He can taste the inno- 
cent gratifications Of this life in all 
their refinement; but he has other 
sources of happiness, wisich are pe- 
culiar to the child of God. Tiese 
are various and extensive as the 
blessings which he receives. He 
rejoices in the daily mercies of his 
heavenly Father, in the fulness of 
his promises, and the communica- 
tions of his grace. Others may 
bend in the house of the Lord. and 
lift up their hands to the Mercy 
Seat; but he enters into those sa. 
cred courts with warm emotions of 
eratitude and praise: This is the 
day that the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be giad in it.” Al- 
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though he knows himself to be a 
Stranger and a pilgrim on the earth, 
yet, with the persuasion that hea- 
ven is his home, he abounds in 
hope, through the powcr of the 
Holy Ghost. The peace, which is 
imparted to him, is a peace which 
passeth understanding; a stranger 
intermeddleth not with his joy. 
Whoever is destitute of the faith 
of the Gospel, is destitute also of 
its consolations : but if any man be 
in Christ Jesus, however low his 
condition, and however painful his 
Jot, that man can rejoice in the 
Lord. We have a striking proof 
of it in the Christians who were 
dispersed through the provinces of 
Asia. St. Peter addresses them, in 
the time of persecution, as men 
who, on account of their faith in 
Jesus Christ, could, even under 
these circumstances, rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Such also was the feeling of St. 
Paul ; for thus he writes to the Phi- 
lippians: “ Yea, and if I be offer- 
ed upon the sacrifice and service of 
your faith,’ i. e. even if my blood 
should be poured out as a libation 
upon your offering, ‘I joy and re- 
joice with you all,”’ 

III. There is yet another idea in 
the text, which should not be omit- 
ted. In calling the believer a new 
creature, the Apostle shews what is 
the source of this newness of life— 
how it is produced. The words, 
if literally translated, would run 
thus: “If any man be in Christ, 
there is a new creation.’” The al- 
lusion is to the creation of the 
world: and the passage means, 
that in this renewal of the mind, 
there is as complete an act of 
Almighty creative power, as in 
forming the universe. This is the 
leading idea; and I will not pur- 
sue it beyond its plain and obvious 
import.—If we ask, then, by what 
means is our understanding to be 
enlightened ? the answer of the 
Apostle would be: “God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of 
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the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ As in the beginning of 
time, when darkness covered the 
deep, God said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light,’? thus it 
is when he visits the benighted 
mind; the same Almighty power, 
which bids the darkness retire, bids 
also the day to dawn, and the day- 
star to arise in our hearts. 

If we ask, by what authority is 
the wild to be subdued? the reply 
is the same: * It is God that work- 
eth in us both to will and to do of 
his own good pleasure.”—If it be 
demanded, wherewithal shall we 
cleanse our ways and purity our 
hearts 2 the prayer of the Psalmist 
will be a guide to us: ‘Create in 
me a clean heart, O Lord, and re. 
new a right spirit within) me.’”— 
“ Old things are passed away,” 
saith the Apostle; ‘ail things are 
become new.” What is the reno- 
vating principle? It is the same 
power which created the world: it 
is the same God who is represented 
by John as seated upon his throne, 
and who declares, in reference to 
new heavens and a new earth, “ Be- 
hold, I make a// things new.” 

Let us then propose to ourselves 
the question, Have we reason to be- 
lieve, that we are ourselves united to 
Christ ? 

Tie point should be examined 
by the Word of God. Lat us be 
careful to what test we appeal, and 
how we apply that test. We have 
spoken, for example, of the enjoy- 
ments of the Christian: but if we 
place our reliance on/y upon cer- 
tain frames and feelings, as mark- 
ing the condition of the mind, we 
are in great danger of self-decep- 
tion. Do we live in the spirit of 
devotion? Are we uader the influ- 
ence of Christian principles; and 1s 
the evidence to be found in our 
Christian conduct—in our words, 
and thoughts, and actions ? Do we 
love God, and are we anxious to 
please him £ fs the life that we live 
a life of faith and hope through the 
death and merits of his Son? 
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try and examine ourselves ; and to 
be especially caretul that we do not 
mistake a slumbering consc ience for 
a good conscience. To acquiesce in 
an idie persuasion that we are the 
children of God, whiie we are pur. 
suing our Own ways, and thinking 
our own thoughts, what is it but to 
cherish delusion, and to substitute 
darkness for hght? It is not for 
want of evidence that men deceive 
themselves on this point: in the 


revelation of truth the children of 


God are manifest, and the children 
of the devil ; the characters are drawn 
as with a sun-beam: but it is, be- 
cause men reject evidence, and will 
not come unto the light—How 
often do we pray, that we may ever 
hereafter please God in newness 
of life, and how little do we think of 
it! How often do we entreat the 
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Father of Mercies to create and 
make in us new and contrite hearts, 
and how littke do we look for the 
fulfilment of our prayer! Yet thus 
alone is it, that we are enabled to 
walk in the path that leadeth unto 
life—the highway to happiness and 
heaven. Let no man deceive him- 
self: if we would live in glory here- 
after, the life which we zow live 

nust be by faith in the Son of God. 
May we all be truly sensible of the 
ature of our profession, of iis sacred 
duties, and of its high reward; and 
may the influence of Almighty 
Power, which alone can quicken 
and renew us,‘ make us perfect in 
every good work to do his will, 
working in us that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THere are certain faults of a minor 
kind, which, by their frequent re- 
currence, poison the mind more 
deeply than some others of a more 
alarming nature, and therefore well 
deserve our attention. On one of 
these, the habit of making excuses, 
I shall take the liberty of offering a 
few remarks. ‘This practice is the 
refuge of weakness or of sin. So 
prone is man to error and to trans- 
gression, and so much is it incum- 
bent upon him ingenuously to confess 
his faults or his mistakes, that when 
the making of excuses becomes a 
habit, it cannot be characterised in 
lighter terms. A false excuse is 
evidently a sin; a flimsy excuse is 
as plainly folly ; and to suppose that 
others will be satisfied with it, or 
that it will raise us in their esti- 
mation, is a sure mark ofa weak, 
unthinking mind. Some unchristian 


practices require long habit to ren- 
der us familiar with them; but this 
which we are considering commen- 
ces so early, and is so congenial to 
our nature, that it takes the appear- 
ance not so much of an acquirement 
as of an instinct, bearing some analo- 
gy to those which are given to ani- 
mals for the purposes of self-defence. 
The learned and the ignorant, infan- 
cy and age, seem alike acquainted 
with this universal art, and almost 
equally perfect in its application. 

We are angry: itis indignation 
at vice. We are niggardly : itis in 
order that we may assist more de- 
serving objects. We are extrava- 
gant: our station requires expense, 
our health indulgence. 

Dr. Franklin is said to have hada 
servant who was never in the wrong. 
At length the Doctor’s patience 
was exhausted, and he said, “ My 
good friend, yqu and [ must part. 
Inever knewa man who was good 
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at an excuse, good for any thing 
else?’ The remark was a just one : 
for this is not a fault which only influ- 
ences our conduct occasionally and 
Incidentally: it 9s so wound in and 
dove-taiied with all we think, and do, 
aud say, that the whole is infected. 

The most prominent device of this 
fault, Whep it has not the stain of 
intentional deccit, and aiso its most 
dangerous feature, is, that It dis- 
guises our vices in the attire of 
virtues.* It is the camera obscura of 
the mind, smoothing asperities,sotten- 
ing colours, and (bya sort of magi- 
cal effect) producing, when we view 
ourselves, a general complacency 
and satisfaction iil suited to our fallen 
state. Like those mirrors to which 
Vanity has recourse, it shews us not 
as we ure, but as we would willingly 
believe ourselves to be. It persuades 
us to cherish faults, by whispering 
peace : it leads us astray, and blinds 
us to our danger : it Communicates a 
disease, and tukes away the remedy. 

This habit, as it respects what we 
ought to do, is disobedience: as it 
respects what we have done, it is 
hride and imfienitence. 

Disobedience of this kind contracts 
much aggravation from the delay and 
reflection which accompany it; and 
God, we find, has manifested towards 
it his signal displeasure when it has 
appeared even in his most faithful 
servants. Thus his wrath was kindled 
at Moses, when he asserted his un- 
fitness to appear before Pharoah, and 
desired to excuse himself from the 
mission for the deliverance of the 
Israelites. Jonah, for a similar of- 
fence, was “ cast into the deep, in 
the midst of the seus; the waters 
compassed him about even to the 
soul!” And our Saviour declared, 
‘“ That none of those men who were 
bidden should taste of his supper,” 
they having * begun, with one con- 


* Mrs H. More’s allegory of Parley the 
Porter, exemplifies this with singular spirit 
and correctness. 
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sent,to make excuses.” How differ. 
entis the feeling manifested by our 
Lord and Saviour: *“ My meat is to 
do the will of my beavenly Father !” 
— What a beautiful contrast is afford. 
ed in the humble dependence and 
lively faith of Abraham, who, “ when 
he was called into a strange country, 
obeyed, not knowing whither he 
went;’? and who, ** when he was 
tried, offered up his only son Isaac, 
of whom it was said, that In Isaac 
should his seed be called ; accounting 
that God was able to raise him up 
even from the dead !” A ready obedi- 
ence, in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous Circumstances, is a distin. 
suishing mark of the children of God, 
How do the hosts of heaven perform 
the Divine will? Their obedience 
is not languid, cold, and formal; 
itis not an obedience from which 
they shrink, and endeavour to take 
refuge under excuses; it Is prompt, 
universal, cheerful, perfect. God 
will not be satisfied with reluctant 
service and unwilling compliance. 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily,” 
with all “ gladness and singleness of 
heart.” In what light, then, must 
we regard those who, through shifts 
and evasions, frequently decline al- 
together to obey his will? 

The connection between reluctant 
service and excuses is obvious. 
What we take a pleasure in, we 
employ no excuses toavoid. When 
aman is hungry, he seeks no argu- 
menis for abstinence ; or when he 
is fatigued, for exertion : so no one, 
eager to obtain the favour of his 
heavenly Father, would delay to 
obey his will, and to seize every 
opportunity of promoting a renewal 
in his Iimage.—-To instance the cases 
in which this fault finds a place, 
would be to name all the vices to 
which human nature is subject: 
I will mention, however, one or two 
which happen to occur to me, as de- 
serving particular attention. 

We are apt to flatter ourselves, 
when we withhold our charity, that 
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we do so in order to bestow it upon a 
more worthy object. But is this 
the case?’ Do we not afterwards 
consult our own vanity, in the se- 
jection of the case ; or, failing to 
meet with an object to our mind, 


' devote to an indulgence in unneces- 


sary gratifications no small part of 
the fund which ought to have been 
employed in the solace of misery, or 
the promotion of knowledge and 
yirtue ? Did the Samaritan pass by 
the sick traveller, that he might seek 
creater distress ; or excuse himself, 
like the Levite, by a profession of 


intending to bestow his alms rather 
upon a brother than a stranger ! 


Another instance, in which ex- 
cuses are far too readily admitted, 
regards our social intercourse,— 
Here, I think, the failure is both 
freguent and important. We either 
persuade ourselves that we have no 
talents Which can promote the inte- 


| rests of religion ; or we take shelter, 


under the plea of youth and mo- 
desty, in Cases in which that plea is 
not fairly admissible. 

The disciples of Christ were poor 
fishermen; and, although not gifted 
with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, they were appointed to teach 
all nations, and to spread the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel. A single word 
in due season, even from a very 


| young person, if it has the genuine 


stamp of modesty and piety, will 
restrain levity, introduce right feel- 


' ing, and give a new colour to the 
' conversation, in which those who 


might be afraid of originating the 
topic will not be ashamed to join. 


| Ifthe plea of humility is urged, try 
tt by the test of our conduct on 


Other occasions. Is there the same 


hesitation in expressing our opinion 


on politics? Do we equally avoid 
discussing literary subjects ? No: 


for these subjects are closely con- 


hected with the wisdom of this 
World. To this mankind pay adora- 
lon; and are we sure that we are 


-fot votaries at its shrine, and that 
We do not seek to share its ho- 


hours ? 


It remains to say something on 
excuses for our fast conduct. 

Do we hope that we can alter its 
real character by our delusive co- 
louring ? And on its real character 
must depend the estimate formed of 
it, not only by God, with whom 
disguise and pretence can be of no 
avail, but even by our fellow-crea- 
tures. All the barriers which so- 
phistry can erect against merited 
censure will prove useless, and only 
serve to shew that there was a weak 
point which needed defence. Ex- 
perience proves that those fare best 
in the opinion of the world, who are 
ready to acknowledge their faults; 
but to pretenders of all descriptions, 
it shews little mercy, and will scarce- 
ly allow even justice. 

But though we shall certainly fail 
in our attempts to carry away the 
good opinion of the world; in deceiv- 
ing ourselves, if that be any conso- 
lation, we shall have great and la- 
mentable success. Self-delusion is 
an easy task; and while others see 
through our arts, we shall present 
the humiliating spectacle of persons 
who have too little strength of mind 
to acknowledge our faults, or too 
little penetration to detect our own 
subterfuges, or to discover that 
others are alive to them. If habi- 
tual self-excusers could so far re- 
move the veil from their minds, as 
to be aware of the sort of impres. 
sion they make on others, they 
would, even without the aid of 
higher principles, discontinue the 
practice. But should their self-love 
fail to produce a change, let them 
turn their eyes inwards from the 
little world in which they live, and 
whose good opinion they preposte- 
rously court, to their own bosoms, 


and appreciate the effects of self- . 


delusion there. Do they hope to 
conquer their sins, if they refuse to 
see them; or to attain to virtue, 
when they are in the habit of cloth- 
ing their faults in its attire ? 

The know thyself, is a precept 
as well of the Bible as of philo- 
sophy; and if the imperfect moral- 
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ity of Greece and Rome called for 
an extensive and enlightened knowl- 
edge of ourselves, how much more 
must the pure religion of Christ, 
woich requires us to give an ac- 
count of our incipient wishes, our 
hidden motves, and most secret 
thoughts? “Of all knewledge, the 
wise and good seek most to know 
themselves, in order that they may 
divest themselves of the partialiues 
and the pride which blind their 
sight and pervert their judyment ; 
and of that sickly sensibility under 
reproof, which proceeds from an 
over-valuation of the good opinion 
of the world, and from too great a 
dre.d of its censure.” 

We discourage advice and re. 
proof by the dissatisfaction or cold 
ness with which we receive it; but 
the voice of humility would rather 
reply, “1 wish thar these were all 
my offences. I couid tell worse 
things of my own iicart than those 
of which the world knows.” We 
can all say this ; and surely, then, 
we donot act the part of plety and 
candour, when we receive In silent 
displeasure, or repel with anxlous 
warmth, any suggestion to our disad- 


vantage, as if we were incapabie of 


committng some minor fault, or as 
if it were unfriendly to tell us of it. 

To correct this disposition, let us 
recollect that God is acquainted 
with all our sins: Iet us Imagine 
an innumerable company of angels 
witnesses not only to the offences 
themselves, but to the subterluges 
and concealment by which we seck 
to hide them from the face of the 
world. Above ail, Iet us cultivate 
self examination and scek humility. 
If we attend earnestly to the first 
of these, we shall soon, by Divine 
assistance, obtain more of the last; 
and then we may learn “not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think,’ and not to wish the 
circle in which we live to do so, 
We shall become more and more 
anxious to fe right than to afi/ear 
right; and begin to say from our 
hearts, “It is a ight thing for me to 
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be judged of man’s judgement: my 
judgment Is of the Lord.” 

David communed with his own 
heart, and found it deceitful above 
ail things, and desperately wicked, 
Ife knew that a small excuse 
serves to dclay repentance, or ren- 
der it Insincere ; and therefore j¢ 
poured out his acknowledgments 
often, by no false or scanty mea. 
sure: //e had no reserve in his cop. 
fessions. Whether before Ged or 
man, they were frequent, full, spon. 
taneous, sincere. Let us then seek 
to follow the example of the Psalm. 
ist; and when we adopt his words, 
ict us pray and strive to attain his 
spirit. With respect to the cor. 
rection of this fault in other per. 
sons, as far as it appears openly, | 
think this more easy than in our. 
selves, for we both see it more 
Clearly and deal with it more ho, 
nestiy. IT am in general a great ad. 
vocate for plain dealing; and in this 
case, we have additional motives for 
practising it, because the very na. 
ture of the fault implies an atten. 
tion to the opinion of friends: it is 
protepted by an undue desire to at- 
tain their good opinion; but when 
it is found that they are alive to 
the weakness of our excuses, and 
that this habit rather lessens their es- 
teen, the temptation to itis removed, 
and the vanity or pride, which had 
a share in prompting it, will by de. 
grees take up arnis on the other 
side. ‘These reasons are, J think, 
ali in favour of not withholding our 
friendly admonitions on such occa. 
sions as wili justify us in producing 
them, when our acquaintance offend 
in this way; and I have often re- 
marked, that such admonitions ope. 
rate more specdily and permanently 
in the correction of the fault in ques- 
uion than of any other. 

This subject, sir, is as extensive 
as itis important; and I am aware 
how very slight and imperfect these 
remarks are; but knowing your dis- 
position not to be a severe critic of 
the productions of your correspon- 
dents, I venture to offer them for 
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your inspection, and only wish that 
they had been more worthy of it. 


H. BE. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer . 

Yue object [ have, in at present ad- 
dressing you, Is, in all humility, and 
with all deference to your superior 
judgment, to prefer a request. 
' You profess to have particularly 
in view the benefit “ of clergy- 
men, or young men about to become 
clergymen ;’’ and not only them, but 
of “men and women” in general. 
Now, sity the two former may be 
supposed, and indeed ought, to be 
well acquainted with the Latin 
tongue, and other dead languages ; 
but very few comparatively of the 
latter, even in this age so favour- 
able for education, have had the ad- 
vantage of classical instruction : so 
that a numerous body of your read- 
ers are deprived of some of their 
pleasure and profit, by not belag 
able to translate the Latin and Greek 
sentences which frequently occur in 
your pares: and the ‘consequence 
is, that they do not peruse such 
papers as contain them, or stop 
when they meet with them, and 
skip over the remainder to proceed 
‘othe next subject. ‘The writer of 
these lines is approaching three- 
score; and though the Latin he 
gained in his youth is of some use 
‘o him as to the regulation of his 
wuguage in speaking and writing, 
yet the avocations of a very active 
life have not allowed him to improve 
and retain what he once knew: so 
that he is, for the most part, not 
competent to render into English 
the numerous quotations he meets 
with in your valuable miscellany, 
which he considers, in many cases, 
as a serious Joss. 

My request therefore is, sir, for 
the benefit of myself and other 
unlettered persons, “that transla- 


tions of a// quotations from the dead 
or foreign living languages may in 
future be added in the margin of 
the column or page, as a note, ina 
small type.” 


This would not oc- 
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cupy much space, and would very 
much gratify, as well as greatly 
assist, 
Your much obliged 
And constant reader, 
SENEX, 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
AmonG the many wise regulations 
Which have been adopted by the 
Legislature, for the couservation of 
pure and undefiled religion in these 
kingdoms, that which guarantees 
the integrity of the sacred Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular language, by 
confining the privilege of printing 
them, in the Authorized Version, to 
the King’s Printer and to the two 
Universities, is not the least impor- 
tant. Without this salutary restric. 
tion, there would be no_ security 
against the corruptions and mutila- 
tions of those theorists, who, being 
“wise above what is written,” and 
more jutent on supporting a favourite 
hypothesis, than in disseminating the 
“truth us it is in Jesus,” seize every 
Opportunity to wrest the Scrip- 
tures from their plain and simple 
meaning, and to make them speak 
a language at once Inconsistent with 
the great and essential truths of the 
Gospel, and destructive of the hopes 
and supports of the humble and de. 
vout Chistian. 

The restriction, however, does 
not, nor is it right that it should, 
extend to new versions of the Scrip- 
tures, or to the Authorized Version 
accompanied with a commentary. 
Whatever ill consequences may 
have resulted from this liberty, they 
are abundantly compensated by the 
good which the labours of many 
learned and pious expositors have 
effected. 

But editions of the Sacred Vo- 
lume, without note or comment, are 
not unfrequently, in defiance of the 
prohibitions of the Legislature, print- 
ed and published by unprivileged 
persons, Whether any advantage 
has been yet taken of this practice, 
for the purpose of propagating the 
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conceits or dogmas of aparty, I have 
not ascertained. But that a wide 
door is thus open to the most dan- 
gerous abuses, is sufficiently evident; 
and that a speedy check should be 
put to such a daring violation of an 
enactment of vital importance to the 
best interésts of the country, must be 
obvious from the acknowledged ne- 
cessity of the law itself. 

Some of these spurious editions 
are marked by certain peculiarities, 
which are worthy of notice, as they 
indicate an indifference, at least, to 
established usage and authority, and 
in some cases to the dictates of truth : 
gualities which afford no sure pledge 
ofa faithful adherence to the receiv. 
ed text, if interest or party feeling 
should interfere. In one of these 
editions, printed by Richard Ed- 
wards, Bristol, 1802, I observe that 
the words supplied by the translators, 
which in all the authorized edi- 
tions are very properly distinguished 
by the Italic character, are printed 
in the common type, without any 
distinction ; an innovation for which 
no excuse can be offered, unless it 
be that of extreme ignorance or par- 
simony. 

Another edition which I have 
lately seen is remarkable for a gross 
deception at the very threshold ; not, 
I fear, unprecedented, but which is 
not on that accuunt less reprehensi- 
ble ; for though we are expressly 
told that it contains Notes, the words 
‘with notes” forming a prominent 
part of the title-page, yet there is 
not a vestige of a note to be found 
in the whole volume. What the ob- 
ject of this species of fraud is, they 
who practise it can best tell; but 
surely if ever falsehood appears 
under an aspect of peculiar hateful- 
ness and disgust, it must be when it 
is employed to usher into the world 
the sacred word of Divine truth. 

It may not be considered irrele- 
vant to mention here, that, when 
this edition was put into my hands 
at my bookseller’s, a gross typogra- 
phical error happened to meet my 
eye; which induced me to go 
through the whole chapter in which 


it occurred ; and, to my great ag. 
tonishment, I found in that chapter 
alone (Levit. xvi.) no fewer than 
five similar mistakes. I afterwards 
ran over several other chapters, and 
was repaid for my trouble by a ¢o. 
pious gleaning of blunders of various 
kinds. ‘Thisimmediately suggested 
to me the propriety of addressing a 
word of admonition and caution to 
the press from whence the edition 
issued; not doubting but that jt 
would be received with attention, 
and that in their future impressions 
ereater vigilance would be exercised, 
But on turning to the title-page for 
the necessary information, I had the 
mortification to discover that the 
book was not printed by either of 
the Universities, or by the King’s 
Printer (to whom alone I could with 
any prospect of utility address my- 
self;) but by ‘* C. Corrall, Charing 
Cross.” 

A:nong the errors which I noticed 
in this edition are these : Mark viii, 
35, **loose,” for lose. Luke ii. 2, 
“wovernor of Syrian,” for Syria, 
Luke vi. 8, “‘ new,’ for knew. 2 
Cor. iii. 3, “written not with ink, 
but with the spirits of the living 
God,” (for spirit.) Coloss. i. 7, 
‘“ your faithful minister,” for you 2 
faithful, &c. Eph. iv. 4, This is 
one body,”? for Zhere is one body. 
Deut. xxxil. 12, ‘Som — strange 
God,” for no strange God. Lev. xvi. 
5, “ children Israel,” for children 9 
Israel. Ps. xxxv. 11, “raise up,’ 
for rise up. ‘Ps. Ixxxix. 19 
“speakest,’’ for spakest. Gen. xxvill 
2, ** Pardan-aram,”’ for Padan-aram; 
&c. &c. The punctuation, moreover 
as faras my examination went, was 
very incorrect. 

I am aware, however, that the 
Bibles which issue from the autho 
rized sources are not exempt from 
similar blemishes: but the public 
has the satisfaction to know, that n° 
designed departure can be there ad- 
mitted (and it is there alone that vt 
can fiossess this confidence ;) while . 
hope may reasonably be entertained; 
that, by the stereotype process lately 
adopted, all the accidental errors o! 
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the press, which may have hitherto 
escaped detection, will gradually dis- 
appear. To promote this desirable 
end, it is my design, as I have lei- 
sure, to eXamine their several stere- 
otype editions, and to communicate 
to the respective parties whatever re- 
marks I may find necessary. 

In the hope that an effectual re- 
medy to the evil complained of will 
be speedily applied, by those to whom 
it belongs to watch over the spiritual 
concerns of the kingdom, I remain, 
yours, VERAX. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As the object of the Christian Ob- 
server is to do good, I will make no 
apology for addressing him on a sub- 
ject which needs neither interest to 
recommend nor eloquence to enforce 
it Among the numerous charities 
of the religious world, so eminent 
and so honourable to a Christian 
land, there is one which s¢z// seems 
tobeimperiously required. A num- 
ber of persons exist among the poor 
who are capable of reading from edu- 
cation, and eager to read from incli- 
nation; whose eye-sight is become 
dim with age or infirmity. I know 
several of that description. Tothem 
the Bibles and Testaments, as well 
as Prayer-books and Tracts, in the 
common print, are given in vain! 
Some of them are unable to read 
them, even could they afford spfecta- 
cles; for such it would be an act of 
Christian charity to provide Bibles 
and Testaments, Prayer-books, with 
suitable Tracts, (perhaps prayers in 
a large print with Scripture ex- 
tracts,) in a black large ietter, which 
they might easily distinguish; and 
this is the more required, as many a 
tedious hour must they often pass 
unnoticed and despised by the world. 
This plan would be also of impor- 
tance to the sick, whose rooms are 
generally darkened, and whose eyes 
become dim in the course of a long, 
lingering distemper, though their 
Christ. Obsery. No. 150, 
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intellect is clear, and they hunger 
and thirst for the bread of life just 
on the threshold of eternity. 

AN ELDERLY GENTLEWOMAN. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


WILL you allow an old British Sea- 
man to occupy a small space in your 
valuable and truly useful miscellany, 
or at least to engage a few minutes 
of your attention ? 

Ino more expect, sir, to see the 
wavy honours of a naval flag flying 
over my head: but I am _tully 
aware that the Christian banner is 
always displayed, and that, under its 
benign, though powerful, direction, 
there is neither superannuation nor 
half-pay; that neither wounds nor 
infirmities can plead a moment’s de- 
reliciion of duty ; and that the Chris- 
tian Warrior must remain in active 
service, as long as the voyage of his 
life may endure. 

At the present moment, the be- 
nevolence and munificence of the 
British public have been elic‘ted by 
the pure flame of vital religion, the 
blessed influence of which is rapidly 
expanding as far as the range of man 
Can penetrate ; and my brother sal- 
lors now pursue their voyages churg- 
ed with the rich freight of the Word 
of Life, and may boast, with honest 
and warm exultation, that they are 
the means of spreading the truth 
from pole to pole. May tie reflec- 
tion sink deep into their minds, and 
produce such happy effects on their 
conduct as to make them the mis. 
sionaries of example as well as the 
messengers of glad tidings to all the 
world! 

Intruth, Mr. Editor, the extended 
operations of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and 
the energetic co-operators of modern 
days, must afford an animated glow 
of satisfaction to the thinking mind, 
and make the pious Christian exult 
in witnessing a period, second in 
religious consequence to none, since 
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our blessed Master first sent his dis- 
ciples to preach to all nations. 

We sec how much has been done 
in this good cause; and in this la- 
bour of love, as well as in all other 
labours, one step gained points out 
the next which it is requisite to at- 
tain in eur approximation towards 
the heights of Christian perfection. 

The rich and the great, who have 
so nobly contributed to expand the 
powers of the human mind, and to 
make known the Word of God to 
all mankind, have only now to seal 
the bond of their good deeds by the 
stamp of example. The original of 
more than one of our beneficent so- 
cieties of instruction and expansion 
of Christian knowledge have, as far 
as my information extends, originated 
in your pages. Let me then, through 
their extensive medium, propose So. 
cieties of Exampfle—societies of the 
rich and powerful—to show the poor 
and needy, that their faith in the 
holy Books which their bounty dis- 
tributes is pure and unfeigned. 

J was very much pleased with the 
admirable advice on the subject of 
example, given in your Observer for 
September, 1813; and, although that 
advice is addressed peculiarly to 
those who are in holy orders, surely 
it is most applicable to all who are 
set as beacons for the many to ob- 
serve, and may well be received by 
all who, by means of their patronage 
and subscription, are, although lay- 
men, so usefully employed in in. 
structing the ignorant and rescuing 
those that are in error from the 
power of darkness. Why should not 
each alike resolve, 


To live in act; and be, in thought, 
A comment on the truths he taught ? 


The sume Number of your work 
(p. 571) offers a fair subject to pro- 
pose, as the basis of one of these ex- 
emplary societies : I mean, the pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s day by jour. 
ney’s of mere pleasure, or such as 
are andertaken without absolute ne- 
cessity Or purposes of charity. The 
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two cases mentioned, of a prince and 
a judge, are most poweriul; and J 
should think that apn Anti-Sudbdarh- 
breaking Soctety would be a mast 
useful undertaking ; and,shouid their 
attention be once celied seriously to 
the subject, I should hope that the 
prince would be the patron and pre. 
sident, and the judge a worthy mem- 
ber. 

May I be allowed to cail to the 
recollection of those who give a Bi- 
ble or Prayer-bock to a poor man, 
that one of the most strikiny com. 
mands contained in it ts, beyond a 
doubt, the Fourth Commandment ; 
and it is one which, in its nature, 
most powertlully attracts the atten- 
tion of those to whom its effects ure 
doubly blessed, as uniting relief from 
labour with the means and leisure of 
worshipping God in the great con- 
eregation, and having their duties 
explained to them. 

Now, sir, would any of the noble 
patrons of the Bible Society ever 
make a journey on a Sunday without 
evident necessity, if they once re- 
flected, how many persons they de. 
prive of the only time they would 
otherwise have had to read that Sa- 
cred Volume which they have so 
bountifully bestowed? 1 will not 
encumber your pages by stating the 
probable number of hostlers, drivers, 
waiters, &c, &c. they thus keep from 
church, but just offer one supposed 
contrast. 

Let us imagine a nobleman, in the 
course of his journey, shewing such 
av obedience to the Divine laws, and 
such respect for religious institu- 
tions, as to stop during the Sunday, 
and attend Divine worship at the 
nearest church. Let him calculate 
how many persons this conduct 
would enable to attend to the duties 
of the day. Thishe can calculate; 
but I can assure him, that the tone 
of such an example would be be- 
yond his calculation or belief, and 
as superior to the effects of the most 
benevolent earthly charity, as the 
blessings of a boundless eternity are 
to the transient enjoyments of time. 
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But, sir, it suits better with my 
habits and acquirements to offer a 
sugvestion, than to expatiate on the 
means of execution. his I submit 
to yourself, and your able corres. 
pondents. 

I remain, sir, &c. 
C.C. C. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

J ENCLOSE you a paper, which, 
though it 1s not dated, must, I 
think, from its situation in my jour- 
nal of occurrences, have been writ- 
ten in the cluse of the year 1801. 
It is word for word, as nearly as 
recollection at the time enabled me 
to wiite it down, the substance of a 
conversation which passed between 
me and a poor man, all whose con- 
nections were Catholics, but who 
consiantly attended my church him. 
self. I will not, however, anticipate 
his character, which will appear 
from the recital. 


Extract from passing Occurrences. 


“There is a poor man who con- 
stantly frequents my church. On 
no public occasion, unless prevented 
by illness, have I missed him out of 
it, His name is Barny, and he 
is generally esteemed a sort of idiot: 
yet simple as he evidently is, his 
knowledge in spiritual things is 
€nough to shame many a wiser 
head. He gets his subsistence by 
going among the parishioners, who 
make an annual subscription for 
him to procure him clothes.* Hav- 


Ing just come to make his usual ap- 


plication to me on this subject, and 
Amanda having remarked to me, 
that she had observed Barny appa- 
rently much affected by parts of 
my discourses, which she conceived 
he could not understand, I resolved 
to seize the opportunity of inquiring 
from himself, whether he received 
any benefit from coming to church. 
The following is the conversation 
that passed between us :— 


* We have no poor rates in Ireland. 
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“TIT believe you love to go to 
church, Barny ??’—* f do.” 

‘* Why do you love going to 
church ?”—+[ hear the word, I 
hear good words there.”’ 

“ What do you hear ?”—** I hear 
that the blood of Jesus washes away 
my sins, ali my sing,’’ 

“Do you love Jesus Christ, Bar- 
ny ?”?—** 1 do, sir.” 

‘** How do you know that you love 
him ‘?’—*: He is frecious to me.” 

“Do you ever recollect, Barny, 
when he was “ot frecious to yOu. — 
“I do.’ 

** Do you ever pray to God, Bar- 
ny *’’—** I do, sir, in secret, coming 
along.’’ 

‘Do you think God hears you?” 
—“ I do.’ 

*“ Why do you think so ?”’—« He 
puts it into the people’s hearts to 
help me—the summer when I had 
scarce a morsel to eat.” 

“You think, then, it was God 
who brought you through the dear 
summer 2” ——_ Tt was.” 

‘“ Barny ! are you afraid to die ?”’ 
—‘‘If my soul was sate, | would 
wish to die—the night.’’* 

“Why, Barny! would you wish 
to die, and go into the grave ?’”—T 
would—lI would wish to be with my 
Lord ” 

“ Barny, do you recollect, when 
I was a child you used to speak 
bad words: do you say any bad 
words now !”—‘ No, no!” (With 
emphasis. ) 

‘¢ Are you sorry for having talked 
these bad words ?”?—“« J am—very 
sorry.” 

‘“Barny ! Does any person talk 
with you about religion,”—..0 fer. 
son.’ 

‘“ Hlow have you then learned to 
give me these answers ?”—“TI Jearn 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, that he 
will wash away my sins—And the 
Lord God wash away all my sins 
that I have committed.’’ 

The reader will be inclined to 
think, that Barny, whose action and 


*The night---z. e. this night: I should 
think it wrong to amend Barny’s language. 
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manner, and a little stoppage in 
his speech, added double weight to 
every thing he said, 1s not the fool 
he is geuerally supposed to be. 
But [ will venture to affirm, that 
Baroy couid not give satisfaction 
upon any other subject. Barny can 
give no account about his own age, 
and, though living in the country all 
his life, knows not, I believe, the 
parts of a plough, nor can he per- 
form any part of farming work. 
But Barny knows that he is a sinner, 
and that he has a Saviour, who Is 
able to save such sinners as he. 
Barny loves the Bock which reveals 
such a Saviour to him, and to wait 
in those courts where he hears good 
words about him whom he _ has 
found to be precious to his soul. 
Barny has not a mere cunt about 
religion ; for the change in Barny’s 
conduct shews a change in his heart, 
and that he is really the character 
he professes himself tobe. One re- 
markable trait in that character we 
ought not to overlook. It is this; 
that he looks through the creatures 
to God, and esteems it as an answer 
to prayer, “that the people help 
him ;” and in particular, that being 
perfectly helpless himself, he was 
brought through these last severe 
times. Many other reflections na- 
turally present themselves from this 
little history ; but they are obvious, 
and I omit them. 


Here, infidelity! is a lesson for 
you, if any thing can give you in- 
strucuion. I defy you to produce 
such an instance of the benefit aris- 
ing from your teaching. Here isa 
person reclaimed from sin, and evi- 
dently taught of God, when his own 
reasoning powers were weak, and 
through the medium of those very 
means of grace which you affect to 
despise. 

The above, sir, were my reflec- 
tions on the history of poor Barny, 
in the year 1801; and they are still 
the same. I have now only to add, 
that he is gone to his reward. He 
continued the same faithful atten- 
dance in the courts of the Lord’s 
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house that he had been accustomed 
to give, and I had other conversa- 
tions with him similar to the above ; 
but missing him for some Sundays 
in his favourite place of resort, 
whence he derived so much plea- 
sure and profit, | found upon inquiry 
that he was no more. His friends, 
if he had any I can call so, had 
neither religion nor kindness enough 
to inform me of his ilness, or I 
should have hastened to have smooth- 
ed his pillow in his sickness, and ex- 
hilirated his sinking spirits, by talk- 
ing of that Lord whom he loved so 
well. His poruon is in heaven, and 
his memory will be perpetuated in 
your pages. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
IRISH. 


+ awn 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir ithave been often said, that ** All 
is not gold that glitters,” it may 
frequently be affirmed, with equal 
truth, that ** All is not dross which 
appears such’? The Roman Bre. 
viary is generally regarded, by 
Protestants, as a compound of su. 
perstition and idolatry ; and so, in 
truth, it is: yet it contains a few 
pieces of a different quality. Among 
these is one which is generally 
ascribed to Claudianus Mamercus, 
who flourished about the end of the 
fourth century, and which Sidonius 
Apollinaris (who wrote about A. D. 
470 or 480) commends highly for 
its “elegance, loftiness, and sweet- 
ness ; exceeding any of the ancient 
lyrics as much in the eminence of 
its composure asin historical truth.” 
(See Sidon, lib. iv. ep. 3.) If this 
hymn be already thrown into Eng- 
lish verse, I am ignorant of the 
circumstance. If it be not, per- 
haps you will insert it in an early 
Number of your valuable publica- 
tion, that some of your readers, who 
have a turn for poetical composl- 
tion, may favour us with a transla- 
tion. For my own part, although I 
retain all my love for poetry, I have 
scarcely ever tried my faculty 4 











rhyming since I was four-and-twenty : 
I feel, therefore, that it would bea 
kind of sacrilege to touch this ele- 
gant piece with my rude hand, but 
consign itto you; and am, &c. 
ACADEMICUS. 


RREVIAR. ROM. DOMINICA 39. QUADRA- 
GESIMA, SIVE IN PASSIONE MOMINI 
AD MATUTINUM. 


PaNGE lingua gloriosi 
Prezlium certaminis, 
Ft super crucis trophzum 
Die triumpbum nobilem, 
Qualiter Redemptor orbis 
Immolatis vicerit. 


De Parentis Protoplasti 
Fraude Factor condolens, 
Quando poini noxialis 
Morsu in mortem corruit, 
Ipse lignum tunc notavit, 
Damna ligni ut solveret. 


Huc opus nostrz salutis 
Ordo depoposcerat, 
Multiformis Proditoris 
Ars ut artem falleret, 

Et medelam ferret inde, 
Hostis unde lzserat. 


Quando venit ergo sacri 
Plenitudo temporis, 
Missus est ab arce Patris 
Natus orbis Conditor : 

Ac de ventre Virginali 
Caro factus prodiit. 


Vagit infans inter arcta 
Conditus presepia : 
Membra pannis involuta 
Virgo mater alligat ; 
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Et manus pedesque et crura 
Stricta cingit fascia. 


Gloria et honor Deo 
Usquequaque altissimo, 
Una Patri, Filioque, 

Inclito Paraclito. 
Cui Laus est et Potestas 
Per xterna sxcula, Amen. 


For the Christian Observer. 
PSALM XV. 


Wuo, blest with God’s eternal smile, 
Shall rest on Sion’s holy hill; 

Or, lost to earthly cares awhile, 
In holy tents perform his will ? 


E’en he whose heart and life are free 
From blind corruption’s sinful stain ; 

Whose words and actions well agree ; 
Whose promise ne’er is pledg’d in vain! 


That man whose generous soul disdains 
The crooked paths of dark deceit : 

O’er whom brighttruth, triumphant,reigns ; 
Whose breast is honour’s chosen seat. 


Slander, before his open face, 
Abash’d and cowering, far retires ; 
Whilst love, and every heavenly grace, 
Inspire him with their purest fires, 


No sinful gains increase his store : 
The oath he sware is sacred still; 

Nor interest, nor ambition’s power, 
Can tempt him to forsake thy will. 


The man who thus thy law performs, 
O mighty God! shall never fall ; 
Secure, amidst surrounding storms: 

His firm support—the Lord of all! 


| 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of the two last Years of the 
Reign of Charles I, By Sir Tuo- 
MAS HERBERT, Groom of the 
Chambers to his Majesty. Nicol. 
1813, 


Tue poet, having surveyed all the 
splendour of [talianscenery, its cloud- 
less skies, its perpetual spring, the 
“theatric pride” of its woods, and 
the exquisite tints of its flowers,— 
the combined display of all that is 





illustrious in art with all that is 
sublime in antiquity,—sees, at once, 
a cloud darken the whole of his pros- 
pect, as the inhabitants of this bril- 
liant scene pass before him; and, 
sadly, and expressively, exclaims, 


‘* Man is the only growth which dwindles 
here !” 


And, in truth, the vices or follies of 
our species are evils for which no 
external advantages can compensate. 
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Considering man even as the mere 
creature of time, and us soon to lay 
down his mouldering frame in the 
dusi, yet, while he lives, he fills so 
important a sphere, and the interests 
and destinies of so Jarge a part of 
creation are influenced by his indi- 
vidual character, that the heart sick- 
ens at the contempiation of his vices. 
But when we extend his bem to 
eternity; when we contemplate him, 
and all whom he controls or influ- 
ences, as the possible inheritors of 
heaven or heli; then his churacter 
assumes a still more terrific interest, 
and we Cease to wonder at the excla- 
mation, * Rivers of waters run down 
mine eyes, because men keep not 
thy word,’’—But in the same degree 
in which the vices of mankind, and 
especially those of the great, sadden 
the mind, dotheir virtues charm and 
refresh it. It is delightful to pause, 
amidst the scenes of tumult and 
horror through which the hand of 
the historian conducts us, and re- 
create ourselves in the contempla- 
tion of some character rising above 
the level of his age, ‘ faithful found 
among the faithless ;” a “ preacher 
of righteousness” amidst the general 
dissolution of morals, or a pillar of 
integrity at a moment when the 
fabric of rational honesty is shaken 
to its foundation. The desire of 
searching out such characters, and 
of recruiting the mind by the ex. 
amination of them, has produced 
some of the noblest works. of bio- 
graphy; the lives, for instance, of 
an Agricola ora Hooker. The same 
desire also, in part perhaps, prompt- 
ed that more elaborate production 
(which is at once the honour and 
the consolation of this aye), a 
“ Church History ;”* which, passing 
by those individuals whose vices are 
blazoned in former histories of the 
church, gives us the records of those 
who lived and died the tried and 
triumphant servants of a crucified 
Master. Such indeed is the anxiety 
of the mind to discover such points 
of repose; to create, aS it were, 
* Milner, 
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such cases in the desert; that it js 
not unusual to imagine or fabricate, 
in certain characters, virtues they 
did not possess; to dress upan idol; 
to invest him with imaginary splen. 
dour, and then to do him homuge; 
not more for his honour, perhaps, 
than for our own. gratification 
Now, we coniess, that our sovereign 
Charles I., especially as contem. 
plated in the iast years of his life, 
and when purified by the fires of 
affliction, is one of those characters 
to whom, in surveying the vices of 
the great, our eye has often turned 
for consolation. There is no age 
in which such consolation is more 
necessary than in his; for none, 
perhaps, exhibits a more violent 
contrast of principle and prectice; 
of that species of inconsistency 
which is most apt to shock the 
moral eye. At the same time, 
such was the angry and divided 
spirit of those times, that it is diff. 
cult to form any just estimate of any 
of the public actors in them. No 
sooner, for instance, had we dis- 
covered some verdict in favour of 
Sharles, than up rose some Purivan 
writer to reverse it. Such, tr 
example, is the tendency of the 
evidence collecied in ise imporiant 
and lately republished, work of 
Harris; who, though a iover of 
truth, and endeavouring to preserve 
in bimself ali the neutraliiy and 
sang froid of Bayle, on whose pian 
he composes, has nothing of the real 
scepticism and indifference of Bayle 
by which to maintain his neutrality; 
and is, in fact, the most dangerous, 
because the unavowed, enemy of 
Charles. Such also are the Me- 
moirs of Col. Hutchinson, where 
our suspicion of the spirit of mis- 
representation and puritanical pre- 
judice is disarmed by the sex, the 
gentleness, and the piety of the 
Memorialist. We will own that, 
after reading these two works, we 


were preparing, like the emperor of 


old, to strip our idol of the goiden 
cloak with which we had been ac- 
customed to invest him, and to put 
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over him, at least, a mantle of wool- 
jen. We were preparing, and a 
mournful preparation it was, to hud. 
die Charles into the grave of ordina- 
ry men; to deprive ourselves of an 
iJlustrious example of the “uses of 
adversity ;” to take one from the 
small catalogue of those who re- 
deemed, in some degree, the repu- 
tation of that disastrous period. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was with 
no small delight we hailed the publi- 
cation of the litthe work before us: 
of iis pretensions to influence pub. 
lic opinion upon this point we shall 
now proceed to give some account. 
The author of it, Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, was grooin of the chamber to 
the sovereign, of the two last vears 
of whose life he here gives a brief, 
simple, and most interesting narra- 
tive. Connected with the noble 
house of Pembroke, he was sent by 
the earl of that name to travel in for- 
eign Countries, where he remained 
four years, and, on his return, pub- 
lished an account of his travels, 


Soon after his return,” (says the editor 
of this little volume, ina short extract from 
the Life of Sir Thomas Herbert, in the 
Atuene Oxoniensis,) “he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his patron, who died suddenly ; 
upon this distressing event, he again went 
abr-ad. At his second return, he found his 
country poisoned by a mental blight, which 
ended in civil war, bloodshed, and misery. 

“In this unhappy state of his country, 
even the virtuous louse of Herbert were in 
some degree infected; for Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, undertook an embassy trom the 
Parliament in 1646, to Kine Charles, then 
at Neweastle; and our author attended him, 
as one of the parliamentary commissioners 
He soon fund, however, the King to be of 
avery contrary disposition from what the 
mulecontents of the day had represented 
him He, therefore, like a truly virtuous 
man, wishing to make his conscience some 
amends for the error with which his mind 
had been poisoned, attached himself te the 
King from that time, to the mument of his 
Murder; and during these two years, he 
underwent, night and day, all the diffieul- 
ies, dangers, anc distresses, that his royal 
Master suffered.” 


Now, it need scarcely be said, that 
such a document is of high authori- 
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ty and importance. Had it contained 
merely the evidence of a thorough- 
bred cavalier, it might justly have 
been suspected to be tinged by the 
channel through which it had flowed. 
Or had it been the testimony oi some 
low man, vanquished by the over- 
whelming munificence or courtesy of 
a wealthy or polite prince, it might 
not have been jess suspicious. But 
Sir Thomas Herbert was originally 
connected with the parliamentary 
party ; was even placed by them as 
a watch upon his person; received 
no particuiar marks of royal bounty, 
(for the few personals of the monarch, * 
with the exception of a cloak given 
to Sir Thomas, were distributed 
among his own children ;) was @ man 
of birth and education and much 
discernment, a friend of truth, and 
evidently a lover of virtue ; and, what 
perhaps may be still more decisive 
with some as to the value of his tes- 
timony, was, to the last, trusted by 
the Parliament, left with the King 
when all others were removed, and 
permitted to attend him in his con. 
finement, and even to sleep in his 
room. Such wasthe man. And, if 
to these it could be necessary to add 
other evidence in his favour, it might 
be coliected from the memoir itself, 
In our minds, nothing can more 
strongly wear the stamp of truth. 
The Christian and the gentleman 
prevail in every partof it. We have 
not discovered a single instance in 
which he is chargeable with inten- 
tionally quitting that path of simple, 
sober statement, which he had pre- 
scribed to himself. And falsehood 
is rarely either sober or simple ; for 
those passions which lead men to 
practise it, generally carry with ihem 
into the act, the evidence of their 
own existence. Thus much, then, 
for the pretensions, and general 
character of the work. We shall now 
proceed to lay before our readers, 
some of those extracts by which we 
have been most interested; and 
which are, at the same time, most 
illustrative of the points we have in 
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view. Upon those parts of the rela- 
tion which are to be found in ail the 
histories of the times, we shall not 
dwell. 

Sir Thomas begins, with relating 
the fligat ot the King from Oxtord, 
about April, 1646, to put himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Soon 
after, the Parliament made certain 
propositions to him ; which, as they 
involved several conditions wholly 
incompatible with his views of reli- 
gion ur justice, he peremptorily re- 
jected. Upon this, the Parliament 
came to un accommodation with the 
Scots: by means of which, they se- 
cured to themselves the person of 
the King. And, the treaty being 
completed, they appointed some 
commissioners to attend upon his 
majesty, on his journey to Holmby, 
and during his residence there ; 
among whom, was Mr. Herbert, 
afterwards Sir Thomas Herbert. 
These commissioners, though not 
selected from among the friends of 
Charles, appear to have been most 
graciously received by him. They 
soon set out on their journey with 
the royal prisoner; for such he must 
from this moment be esteemed. 
The following paragraph gives us 
an idea of the state of public feeling 
at this period. 


*“ And it is note-worthy, that through 
most parts where his majesty passed, some 
out of curiosity, but mosi (it may be pre- 
sumed) fur love, flocked to behold bim, and 
accompanied him with acclamations of joy, 
and with their pravers for his preservation ; 
ana that not any of the troopers who guard- 
ed :he King, gave those country-people any 
eheck or disturbance as the King passed, 
that could be observed, (a civility his ma- 
jesty was well pleased with.”) p. 14. 


We shall next extract a passage 
which occurs soon after, as striking. 
ly indicating the strength of the 
King’s episcopal preferences, and 
his devotional habits. 

‘© At meaiiimes, Dr Marshall and Mr. 
Carrel,” two Presbyterian divines, ‘were 
mest times present when his majesty dined 
and supped, and willing to crave a blessing ; 
bu: the King aiways said grace himself, 
standing under the state, his yoice some- 


times audible. His majesty, nevertheless 
was civil to those ministers, seeming th 
have a good esteem of them, in reference to 
what he had heard, both as to their learn. 
ing and conversation. Nor did he express 
a dislike towards any of his servants then 
attending him, as were free to repair to 
the chapel wiere those ministers by turns 
preached, forenoon and afternoon, every 
Lord’s day, before the commissioners and 
others of the household ; albeit, as some of 
them would say, they had rather have heard 
such as the King better approved of. The 
King, every Sunday, sequestered himself to 
his private devotion ; and all other days in 
the week, spent two or three hours in read. 
ing, and other pious exercises.” pp. 15, 16, 


Soon after, the Parliament de. 
prived him of his own friends and 
servants ; and the parting scene, as 
given by Herbert, is too striking to 
be passed over, 


“‘ Next day his majesty’s servants came, 
as at other times, into the presence-cham. 
ber; where, at dinner time, they waited: 
but after his majesty arose from dinner, and 
acquainted them with what had passed be- 
twixt him and the commissioners, they 
kissed his majesty’s hand, and with great 
expressions of grief for their dismiss, pour. 
ed forth their prayers for his majesty’s 
freedom and preservation, and so departed, 
All that afternoon, the King withdrew into 
his bed-chamber, baving given orders that 
none should interrupt him in his privacy,” 
p. 19. 


The following statement of his 
mode of life, which follows soon, 
throws much light on his character. 


**It is well worthy our gbservation, that, 
in all the time of his majesty’s restraint and 
solicitude, he was never sick, nor took any 
thing to prevent sickness, or had need ofa 
physician: which (under God) is attributed 
to his quiet disp*sition and unparaileled 
patience; to his exercise when at home, 
walking in the gallery and privy garden, 
and other recreations when abr ad; to his 
abstemiousness at meat. eating of few dis! 
es, (and, as he used to say) agreeable to his 
exercise, drinking but twice every dinnet 
and supper; once of beer, and once of wine 
and water mixt.” p. 24. 


His quiet and apparently happy 
life at Holmby, was at length dis: 
turbed, by the now thickening plots 
ofthe army. In the night. a cornet 
forced his way into the house ; and) 
without any pretence to instructions 
or authority, except that supplied by 
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a troop of horse, which the King 
said were “instructions written in 
very legible characters ;”” once more 
put the monarch into his carriage, 
and ordered him to journey to Chil- 
dersey, near Cambridge. Thither, 
came [airfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, 
tomecthim. But, without staying 
long there, he proceeded by easy 
stages to Hampton Court, lodging, 
in his progress, at the seats of the 
various nobility. Tfere, though the 
Parliament had, on the motion of the 
army, €x pelled from the house twelve 
members most friendly to peace, and 
to the royal Cause, ¢reat in dale reNnCCS 
were allowed him; and, especially, 
the privilege always, it would ap- 
pear, C hielly desired by him-—that of 
having his own chaplains, ‘Vhese 
“ halcyon days,’’ as Sir Thomas calls 
them, did not, however, long con- 
tinue. Soon began the meetings 
and cabals of the “ Aciiators,” a 
body composed of two men from 
each re srlinent; by whom the hing 
was, at length, so eilectt rd elarme. 
ed, that he secretly, in dis@uise and 
in the night, fled from Ifampton 
Court, towards the Isle of Wight, 
leaving a letter explanatory of ‘his 
intentions and his motives. 

_ He proceeded to Carisbrook Cas. 

icy as being the only fortified place 
in that island. There he was joined 
by many of his servants, old and new; 
none of whom, with the exception 

f his chaplains, were for a time ex- 
cluded. ‘This exclusion, however, 
says the author (p. 57,) was ‘*no 
little grief to him, in regard, he had 
no disposition to hear those that ex- 
ercised according to the Dtrectory, 
Which was then practised ; but hin- 
dered not his private devotion, which 
every day he carefully attended ; and 
the Lord’s day he observed, by read- 
ing the Bible, and other books fitting 
iim, for prayer and meditation in his 
oratory.” 

Soon, however, whatever privi- 
leres and liberty he enjoyed were 
abridged, Ilis servants, except a 
Mr. Harrington and our Author, 

Christ. Obsery. Na. 150. 


were dismissed; and his excurtions 
beyond the limits of the castle re- 
strained. ilere the author gives a 
particular account of his employ- 
ment. 


‘* He carefully observed lis usual times 
set apart for his devotion and for writing. 
Mr. Harrington and Me. Herbert continued 
waiting on his majesty in the bed-chamber 
he gave Mr He: bert the charge of his 
books, of which Ue kine tad a catalo ogue 
and from time to time had brought unt 
him, such as he was pleased to eall for 
The sacred Scripture was the book he mos: 
ictiahand it , read often in Bish she a ndrew 


sermons, Hookers Ecclesiastical Policy, 
Dr. Hammond’s Works, V r alpandus upai 
E:zekiel, &c, Sands’s Paraplirase upor 
King Davicd’s Psalms, H schest’a Divi 


Poems,” &ec. &c. p 6] 


The unsuccessful invasion of Ene 
land by the Scotch, under Duk. 
ITamiito ty anc 
bodies ot f roiitary to assist the King 
soon took place ; and, alter giving 
rapid sketch of these events, the av- 
thor proceeds to examine the vali. 
dity of the charee brought again: 
Charles, of having first pledged hi 
faith to the army, and then clande 
linely corresponded with the Quee 
with a view to the re-establishme) 


ri 
4 
' 


of himseif, and the ancient system ©: 


The discov 
treachery is supposed 
have been made, by a letter desnatc’ 
ed fem the Quecn to the Kain: 
which was detained, and opened 
the army; and then re-sealed 
despatched to Charles. This lett: 
however, he endeavours, and \ 
think successfully, to prove a me 
forgery. It certainly is almost ine: 
dible, that a letter of such imp: 
tunce should not have been sent 
a confidential messenger—that 
should have been opened without ¢ 
tection—that the Parliament shir 
not have immediately and explici 
instead of covertly and circuiton 
acted upon it. A political SE 
might die in the breast of a sir 
diplomaust, but never upen the | 
or on the drum-head, of an army. 
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history of the convention of New- 
port, 1f such it might be calied, 
where all the concessions were re- 
quire: d to be on one side. ‘To some 
of the terms, however, his majesty 
acceded ; to others, he opposed a 
stout refusal. He refused the abo. 
lition of ¢ < pia and the impu- 
tation of treason to his own adherents 
in the late sanllie. Nor is his re. 
fusal a matter of astonishment or 
blame. On the contrary, these who 
survey tie strife irom the eminence 
On Which bistory and political science 
ho see it 


} 


— op lag ele os a ’ 

have gow DicdCea US, and W 
a 

; .$ le seh, ehir) 

j tie Ciguds Witla Which 


divested oi 
the fury of Contendinge partics Nat 
then surroundcd it, are disposed, for 
the most part, to 
s 
Concessions were rather tOO Mmaby 


@ 

- r % Th. ‘ ‘ } i , 

than {co icW. "as okt Wouid De 
thought, iO! mstance, in any iree 
gove rninéeént In mod : ICS of Gtve 


mending from the monarch—that 
Poritament should have power to 
conte: ail offices, and appoint all the 
rugistrates for twenty years ?—Yet, 


to this proposal, Charles agreed. 
“Lhe tissue of the treaty Is well known; 


but the King’s prophetic judgment 
upon the conduct of the contracting 
parties is not so generally quoted: 
s God knows,” said he * and time 
will certainty discover, who are most 
to blame for the unsuccessfulness of 
that treaty, the product of many suc- 
ceediiy calamities.” Time, we think, 
has done justice both to King and 
Parliament in this particular instance. 

The conference ended by the ap- 
pearance of another officer, like the 
cornet before noticed, who, hurrying 
the King into a coach, with many 
indiznities, conveyed him to Hurst 


Casilc, one of the most desolate 
spots and mansions in the kingdom, 


betue “ butlt on a spot connected 
vith the Jand only Dy aneck of elas 
vel, covered at reg water.” In 


1 ih al a ng 
these circumstances, the justice OL 

| eet Wem wcanes —S >_ 2 
the author’s observation on the state 


of his King wil! not be disputed. 
“© We see plainly, t 
maan’s life so happy, as hath not some cross, 
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there is no state of 


[ June, 


evidencing the uncertainty of worldly en. 


joyments, and that real comforts are else. 


where to be expected.”’ p. 122. 


The unquiet state of things ad- 
mitting of no consistency of plan, 
the King was soon removed; and he, 
to his own temporary satisfaction at 
least, found himself on his way to 
Windsor. But no sconer was he 
established there, than the Governor 
informed him, that he was to be 
taken to Whitehall. This last re- 
moval is thus introduced. 


‘The King seemed nothing so celighted 
sith this remove, aa he was with the for- 
mer; butturnming: bim about, said, * God 
is every where alike in wisdoin, power, and 
goodness.? Some information he had, how 
pre nosterously things went in both Houses 
of Parliament, wherein be was concerned ; 
and how that the army officers had then 
peblished a remonstrance, designing there- 
by aa st nig nn of the goverument and 
trial of his person by some way that was 
palit and unprecedented ; so that 
immediately he retired into his bed-cham- 
ber, and was a good while private in his ad- 
dresses to God, ever having’ recourse to 
him by prayer and meditation, in what 
condition soever he was, as being the surest 
Way to find comfort.” pp. 150, 151. 


There is something exceeding af. 
fectlag in seeing the cord by which 
the royal victim: was fastened to the 
stake thus shortening every day. In- 
visible hands were gradually draw. 
ing him to the place of execution. 
‘Yhe instruments of death were pre- 
pared, and nothing wanting but a 
plausible pretext to strike the awful 
blow. But in the mean time, in 
what state was the victiin himself? 
The author paints his state by seve- 
ral touches so incidental and natural, 
that their accuracy cannot be ques. 
tioned. We shall produce some of 
them to our readers :— 

When at Whitehall, he observes, 
that 


* Ag soon as the king exme to his bed- 
chamber, befure he either cat or drank, of 
discoursed with any, he went to prayer, 
and reading of the Bible.” p. 153, Again, 
as the trial came on, he says, “ his faith 
overcoming his fear, he continued his accus- 
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tomed prudence and patience, so as no 
outward perturbation could be discerned, 
syith Christian foriitude submitting to the 
good pleasure of the set pd some- 
qimes sighing, Gar Neve? tie into 
q passion, or utteting a reproaciful or re- 
yenceful word against any et vere his 
adv rSaries 5 saying only, *God forgive 
their impiety” ?’ p. 156. 

“Saiday, the 2ist of January,” (two 
days after the trialhad begua,) “Dr, Juz xon, 
that — ae of London, had (as his 
majooty desived) the hberty to ‘nd 


the eine “ hich was much to his comfort, 
anc Cas Ih said) no smal re (res hinge “hs is 
spirit espectally in that his us i nin a sble 
eondition = Phe most part of the day was 
- yr ak y "e 2c a to the King.” p. i i62. 


‘As his Majesty returned from the hati 
to Cotton-house (afier the eecond day’s 
trial,) a soldier that was wpon the guard 
gail aloud, as the king passed by, * God 
bless you, sir’ The King thanked him; 
but an unecivil officer struck him with his 
cane upon the head; which his majesty ob- 
serving, said, * The punisliment excesded 
the offence.” Being come to his apart- 
ment in Cotton-bouse, he immediately, up- 
on ius knees went to prayer. Afterwards 
he asked Mr. Herbert ‘if he heard that cry 
of the soldiers for just tice ?? who answered, 
= did” and marvelled thereat. ‘So did 

i U (said the king) for I am well assured 
the soldiers bear no malweto me. The 
ery.no doubt, was given ae their officers, 
for whom the soldiers would do the like, 
were there occasion” ” pp. 163, 164. 

“Onthe fourth day’s trial, the king hav- 
inc demurred to the authority of the ‘court, 
and iesiveih a conference with the Lords 
and Commons, this ¢ mnference, as well as 
the privilege of putting his objections to 
their authority unto writ ang was denied 
him; and at length’? the author adds, 
“the president gave judgment against the 
king; who, at the pres ident? S pronouncing 
it, was observed to smile, and Lift up his 
eves to Heaven; as appealing tothe Divine 
Maj sty, the most Supreme Judge.” p. 


168. 


2 03 


The next passage, thouch longer 
than the rest, is too interesting to 


suffer any abridgment. 


‘> 


“The king, at the rising of the court, 
was, with a guard of halberdiers, returned 
to Whitehall inaclose chair, through King- 
abe ; both sides whereof had a guard of 
not soldiers, who were silent as his majes- 
tY pee d. But sh » stalls and windows 

rere fall of people, Many of which shed 
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tears, and some of them with 
voices pray d fur the King, who rough 
tis = privy- -araeu 
. t ™ . 
he inber; whence, aftertwo hours” space 


( 
he was removed to st 


a) 

vr 

Z 
We 


of the fear of de ath, or ina gmiires Cher d, 
seem’d 4 terror, or provoked him to impae 
tience, nor utter’d hea reproachful word, 
reflecting upon any of his judges (albeit 
he weli knew that some of them had been 
his dumestic servants,) or against any mem- 
per of the house or officer of the army; 
so wonderful was his patience, though his 
spirit was great, and might ovherwise have 
expres ee ee nts upon several ac- 
casions, it was a true Christian fortitude 

bi stery of his passion, and sub- 
mission to the will of God, under such 
temptati HVS 

The kin g now bidding farewell to the 

‘orld, bis whole business was a serious 
preparation for death, which opens the door 
unto eternity ; in order thereunto he laid 
aside all other thougat S, anc d spent the re- 
mainder of his time in prayer and other 
pious exercises of devotion, and in confer- 
ence with that meek and learned Bishop 
Dor. Juxon, who, under God, was a great 
support to him in that his aiilicted condi- 
tion; and, resolving to ceques himself 
so as he might have no disturbance to his 
nage nor interrupticn to his meditations ; 
he ordered Mr. Herbert to excuse it to any 
that might have the desire to see him. ‘I 
know (said the king) my nephew, the 
prince-elector, will cnacaveur it, and some 
other lords that love me, which I would 
take in good part, but my time is short and 
precious, and 1 am desirous to improve it 
the best I mayin preparation, I hope they 
will not take it i], that none have access 
unto me, but my children. The best office 
they can do now, is to pray for me.” pp. 
168—170. 


Nor would our readers, we think, 
consent to lose any part of the next 
extract. 


Morning beirg come, the bishop (Dr. 
enast was early with the king; and after 
prayers, his m: ie St} bro ke t the seals” (of a 
little pacers for which he had sent Sir 
Thomas, of which a curious and interesting 
account is given,) “open, and shewed them 
what was contained in it. There were dia- 
monds and jewels, most part broken 
‘ You see (said he) 
all the wealth in my power now to give my 
children” Next day princess Elizabeth, 
and the duke cf Gloucester her brother, 
came to take their sad farewell of the king 
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their futher, to 4 ‘kk his blessing, This 


was the 2%» of Sauce The princess, 
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bx me toe crber, Was ihe most sensible of 
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her rovai father’s condivion, as ap 
her sorrowl look and cacessive 
and ier littie brother seeing his sister weep, 
he (ook the ike impression, though, by 


” j »? + P Iron 
reason oF ois tender ave, he cou! net have 
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1 re eS rest) ee eee 
the Lke upprehension Phe king raised 
a ee Pa ae re eee en 
them boih trom oft their knees: he kissed 

ee P ee sere ses 
them » fave them his Oi€ssine, aia seluny 
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them on his knees, admonished them con- 


cerning their auty and loyal pr Satie e to 


the queen their mother, the prince that was 
his successor, love to the Puke of York, 
apd tes other relations Phe king then 


Pave they all his jewels, save the gcorpre 
he wore, Which was cut in an onyx with 
PPEAt Curios, and set about with 21 fair 
diamonds, and the reverse set with the hike 
number; and a am hissing bis children, 


i] t = . 
had Suca reity and pertinent answers 
from them ] i) as cirew tears of joy and 

Si a ' caatat uleseas 1 
love from his coves, and then praving God 


Alinie'itv to biess ?em, he turnea abou 

expressie a ieader and fatherty ATeCction, 
arung, We young 

princess sin idl er tears and erying lamen- 


— . — 
Most sorrowful was this 
Most s As OW Vaas Libis 


tably, so as moved others to pity chat for- 

merly were bard hearted: and at opening 

the bed-chamber door, the king return’d 

hastiiy from the window and kiss’d ’em and 
less’ ’em; so parted. 

* This demonstration of a pious affection 
exceedingly comforted the king in this his 
affliction ; se that in «a grateful return he 
went immediately to prayer, the good bi- 

ig and ops Bic: bert being oniy present.” 


We shall next extract the account 
of the night before his execution. 


‘ After the bishop was gone to his lodrr- 
ing, the king continued reading and pray- 
ing more than two hours after. The king 
commanded Mr. Herbert to lie by his bed- 
side upona pallet, where he took smuil 
rest, that being the last night his. gracious 
sovereign and muster enjoy’d ; bet nover- 
theless the king for tour hours, or there- 
abouts, slept soundly, and awaking two 
hours afore day, he opened Ins curtain to 
call Mr. Herbert; there being a great cake 
of wax set ina silver bason, that then as at 
all other times, burned ali night; so tha 
he perceived him somewhat “disturb’d in 
sleep ; but caliine him, bad him rise; §F 
(said his inajestv} Iw ill get up, having a 
rreat work to do this day: however, he 
would know why he wae so troubled in his 


! ? j ~— } oi pore nieces 
sicep? He rephed, * May it please you 
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majesty, Twas dreaming.’ * 1 would know 
your dream,’ said the king; which being 
told, his majesty said, * tt was remarkable, 
Herbert: this is my second marriage-day ; 
t would be as trim to day as may be; for 
before night 1 hope to be espoused to my 
biessed Jesus.’ 

“He then appointed what cloaths he 
would wear. € Let me have a shirt ov more 
than ordinary,’ said the king, ‘by reason 
the season is so sharp, as probably may 
make me shake, which some observers will 
imagine proce av from fear. 1 would have 
no such im putation. 1 fear not death! 
Death is not terrible to me. I bless my 


God, Lam prepared.” pp. 183--185. 


Te nen ee aF at “ 

Ai) the INOPLS Calnic D . Ju; x<on, 
BA. 5 i 
Ni. dierbert then 


“falling on bis knees humbly beg'd his 
PHaTESiV S paral n, if he jrad at any time 
becn ne rlirent in his duty, whalst he had 
tac honour to serve him “The king? there. 
Upon gave him his hand to kiss, having the 
day before been graciously pleased, under 
his royal hand, to give him a certificate, 
expressing, that the said Mr. Herbert was 
not imposed upon him, but by his majesty 
made choice of to attend him in his bed- 
chamber, and had serv’d him with faithful- 
sess and loyal affection. At the same time 
his majesty also deliver’d him his Bible, in 
the margin whereof he had with his own 
hand writ many annotations anc quotations, 
and charged him to give it the prince so 
soon as he return’d ; ; repeating what he had 
enjoined the princess Elizabeth, nis daugh- 
ter, that he would be dutiful and indulgent 
to the 1 arg bis mother (to whom his ma- 


jesty writ two days before by Mr. Sey: 


nour, ) afl kelionsie to his brothers and sis- 
ters, who also were to be observant and 
dutiful to him their sovereign ; and for as 
much as from his heart he had forg riven Lis 
enemies, and in perfect charity with all men 
would leave the world, he had advised the 
prince his son to execed in mercy, not in 
rigour; and, as to episcopacy, it was still 
his opinion, that itis of apost olique institu- 
tion, and in tits Kingdom exercised from 
the primitis e times, and therein, as in all 
other his affai irs, pray’ God to vouchsate 
him, both in reference to church and state, 
a pious and a discerning spirit; and that 
he wonld freque ntiy rend his Bible, which 
inallthe time of his affliction had been his 
best instructer and delight: and to medi- 
tate upon what he read ; as also such other 
06ks as might iupreve his knowledge.’ 


pp. 1S 5187, 
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The history of the execution is 
thus briefly given :-— 


« 4 guard was made all along the gaile- 
ries and the banquetine-house ; but behind 
the soldiers abundance of men and women 
crowded in, though with some peril to their 
persons, to behold the saddest sight England 
ever saw. And as his majesty pass’d by, 
with a cheerful look, heard them pray for 
him, the soldiers not rebuking any of them; 
by their silence and dejected faces seeming 
afflicted rather thaninsulting. There was 
a passage broken through the wall, by 
which the kine pass’d unto the scaffold ; 
where after his majesiy had spoken a little, 
the fatal stroke was given by a disguised 
person.” p. 193. 


Then comes the account of his 
sepulture, which leaves little room 
to doubt that the body recently 
discovered at Windsor was that over 
which Iferbert shed the tears of 
pious affection, and of which this 
little volume is the lasting and af- 
fecting monument. 

We make no apology fer the 
length of these extracts—partly on 
account of their extraordinary in- 
terest—partly because a considera- 
ble number were necéssary to fix 
our estimate of the Royal character 
—partly because we love ourselves 
to linger about this almost sacred 
grave——and partly because we are 
desirous of supplying, especially to 
our younger readers, a certain ral- 
lyine point for their loyal emotions 
—of teaching them that, while 
they honour the crown of their coun. 
ry, it is not merely from blind 
adulation, but because. not only now, 
butin earlier ages, it has encircled 
brows, on which will be placed 
that imperishable crown which 
“God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” 

But we should do little justice to 
our feclings if we were to make no 
iurther use of this interesting docu- 
ment. ‘Vhere is a question, which 
itisalmost impossible should not be 
suggested by the reading of this 
oralmost any other impartial history 
of this extraordinary period: How 
“ame such a man to be put to death! 
here was the justice and humanity 


of the nation? Were no such quali- 
ties then to be found in the usually 
just and loyal bosoms of English- 
men?! Or, if they existed, how came 
they not to range themseives under 
the royal standard @ We think the 
answer to these questions somewhat 
more complicated than the questions 
themselves. But such important 
lessons arise out of the discussion, 
that we are desirous of shortly de- 
taining our readers, while we point 
some of them out. 

We begin, then, by observing, 
that the catastrophe of the king’s 
dethronement and death originated 
in the distinct faults of three parties ; 
the king, the parliament, and the 
army ; and we shall proceed to state 
what we conceive some of their re- 
spective faults to have been. 

In enumerating the principal de- 
fects of the king, we shall pass over 
his love of arbitrary power. This, 
in him, was rather a misfortune 
than acrime. He was the inheritor 
of these principles—he partook of 
them in common with almost every 
king who had preceded him, or 
who then occupied the thrones of 
the world. At that period, a free 
government existed only in the 
pages of theoretical or fanciful 
writers. That the sceptre was a 
trust reposed in the hands of the 
monarch for the benefit of the peo- 
ple—that the people might lawfully 
be the watchful guardians of their 
own welfare—that the consent of 
the governed was, in any sense, the 
legitimate basis of government— 
were propositions then so monstrous 
in the eyes of monarchs as to bor- 
der upon rebellion and impiety. It 
is curious that these principles ap- 
pear never to have occupied the at- 
tention of so profound and indepen- 
dent a political thinker as Aristotle, 
even when employed in the investi- 
gation of the Greek republics—that 
they should also have escaped the 
penetrating and licentious eye of 
Machiavel, in his similar investiga- 
tion of the republics of Italy—and 
that, perhaps, Aquinas, a church- 
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man and a s hoolman,. one of that 
race which [lume seys never pro- 
duced a philosopacr, Tt the irs pet 
son with whom principles so in- 
portant to the weilare end stavility 
of nations orivinated. Ju the time 
of Charles, indeed, these principics 
were promuleated—but the throve 
was of course the last piace to which 
they were likely to | 
They were le 
was almost sure 
by the rough assertion of i 
practice of hisown sublects. With 
Out, then, cw: litner upon an is nO- 
rance of: ine first principics of yo. 
vernment for wiich Charles was to 
be pitied rather than blamed, jet us 
pass Onto certain de 1eCLS tn morals— 
Which, aS moray pre thes depend 
neither on time, person, HOY Placey 
may jusily be denominated crimes, 
in whatever individua’s they may be 
found. 

One of tiiese defects was, we think, 
a want of complete fidelity ta his 
Sagements. Vhe universality of t 
charge against Charles is wellknown, 
as well as the particular cases on 
which it is an And tioush 
we might be inclined ta suspend our 
judgment On some of these cases. and 
are, at all events, persuaded that his 
enemies, in m Many Saaistiads ces. drew 


"ag ' 
- 


strong CONCIUSIONS i1'O 
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id access. 
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mises, yet we think the very Unie 
versality of the charge a presump. 


tion that he was in some measure 
guilty. Phe charge is not brought 
merely by violent partisans. Ii is 
adduced ly meny who represent the 


A), ae as at Pe ee eae } t 
king S$ INSINCEe?rity as the cause o! 


their abandonment of him. And 
indec Gj had not some such su rr 'OD 
prevailed, ancthy r catise ¥v bas ee dl 
soon be noticed would Le insufiicient 
to account for so large a proportion 
of the more religious boly in tie 
king habia a fuund in the ranks 


of his ag Crsaries. No A pUlati if} 
of care profligacy is broucht 


against him:* what then caa ace 
count for such a defection of those 
who might be expected spontane- 
ously to have adhered to a virtuous 
Sovereign? The cause they them- 
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sCcives vbiformly proclaim to huve 
been his want of | ‘ity and care- 


fesuess Of truth Vy ¢ with Hot pre- 
iond loexplain how so criminal and 


base a quality shouid be incorporated 
in the samme bosom with others of g 
holy and Jotty churacter. It is a 
property of the fallen neture of man 


to reconcile the tmost discordant 
gualities: to knead up the clay and 


a 


on into the same stutve; to force 
Into unnatural con:bination helt 


and darkuess. good and evil; ull, 


; ¢ .es ‘ \ P Le 
cohitrary to uli theory, and to the 
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peculiar infirn Ny Of timid winds to 
attempt the accomplishment of ther 
ends bv ees lustruteents 5 to 
work by fraud rather than by force; 
by the * punica fides,” Instead of the 
Roman mie arity. And, moreover, 
itis tobe remembered, that Charles 
Was not always the character we 
contemplate in the pages of Sir 
Thomas Herbert. Many circum- 
stances authorize usto conclude, that 
he acquired much of his purity and 
Mic tion. In 
ife he discos 


zctv in toe school 
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ered a magnaninity not natural to 


by the ssa i of 


13m}, but s gaye under. the 


Joost — 
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vine blessing | 
circumstances, And the 
fand which wrought th is change 
ad probably wrought that more i: 
portent change which was in be 
the source of this very magnanimily 

that change of heart which lifted 
him -shnes thea 
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intes , 
A second favilt of Cc bharles y 
which the evidence 1s still less equi 
vocal, and the mischief no Jess ex 
14 nSive, is the dicentiousness CO nnives 
afor at deast toleraicd by him in the 
manners of hiscourt, aud even of his 


particular friends. This fact stands 
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only upon the assertion of bis 
nics but the admissions of his 
is, Moony concur in lamenting 
siiousness of the royal camps 
ris, ‘bhere indeed almost 
very joose character was to be 
‘ nd. And, though the pi rsonal 
shavacter of the king was by no 
meas such as to sanction these ex- 
cesses, yet the re-issuing of the Book 
of Sports—the 
as to the too-general profligacy 

mauners——the admission to his court 
and even to tis iavour of the most 
als——the immedi. 
ate society placcd round the youny 


protii@ate icivicny 


. | iP i : 
pr pac S——al pours Ly Dre c laim tiie 
i lity oy } : 3 
king’s meucraity mm the wat ol HWiO- 
" : sidieeaall 
pals; mis mec.ect to spread the wing 
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champions of his throne and of his 
ifs in the approaching struc¢le. The 

linely to result, and 
wiich did in fact result, from this 


eviis WHaCil Were 


relivieus ind fe rence were almost ime 
caiculuble. It withdrew from him 
(may we not venture to say it!) the 
ers of Divine pr otection—it drove 


devout men from his side—it hedved 


hin in with persons incapabie eliber 
of advising him or of cali Gut, by 
ti virtues, the better and Li { ier 
feel ? of his Mavering & jeois=—— 
itcrcwted ta his children those habits 


Lich te . ‘ 1 ¢i laf. [~.} , 
WilCh Gisjonourcd the ilie of the one, 
hire h ware Las ee P $ ~ a + - 
Waicn aLlCECreralted Lijec ruin cl Lic 
VUilivas and WHICH li mally transis rred 
ha fr _ ! st , . sry 9rt 3 , 
wc Crown tO Hhahnads more wortiy to 


Charies was one of those 


wd who wrap up their talent in a 
hapkin; who fancy that ther busi- 
Ness isalone to trim tbe little lamp 
OF tueir own devotion, thoue rh, at the 
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It learthee.’ Lhe best buttresses 


silence of the crown 


PEOSOiule ana Ine th cient servants of 


of a throne are, under God, those 
which are supplied by the breasts of 
a pious people. Directly these cease 
Lo yield their support, it Nay, at least 
inalree Country, be expected to fall. 

sut we turn, secondly, to the faults 
of the Parliament: of the Parliament, 
not considered as made up in part of 
the adherents of the army, but of 
that body especiatiy who were, tn the 
main, opposed tothe measures of the 

my. 

[n the first place, then, we have no 
hesitation in condemning the Parlia. 
ment for hastening to decide their 
contest with the King by arms. WiAith- 
out entering on the thorn y question 
of the right of resistance, we think it 
enough to state, what the adherents 
of the Parliament do not now dispute, 
that the war was not then necessary 


to secure that iree constitution of 


which the nation was in search, 
Charles was sufficiently reduced in 
power, had already made such large 
concessions, and discovered a dispo- 
sition (o make so many more, that, 
unless a complete revolution was 
mecitated, the war was superfluous. 
And itis surely needless to prove, 
that a superfluous war is a criminal 
wal. ‘“Lhis crime then, we think, lies 
altorether at the door of the Parlia- 
nent: < this blood they can never 
The guilt, there- 
fore, of any subsequent acts of the 
assailed sovereign, as they sprang, In 
part, from circumstances ipto which 
they had pinnged him is, at least, to 
be shared between the two parties, 
And bis uldmute dethronement and 
death, however deprecated by these 
very men, are to be considered as 
natural consequences of a contest 
which originated chiefly with them- 
sel es 

Buta second fault of the Parlia- 
ment, 2nd that, In fact, from which 
the firstarose, was their sfcedy aban. 
lonment of ihe general and national 
chyect, for the pursuitof their private 
ends, and the establishment of their 
peculiar opinions. Tora time, then, 
measures were such as It is impossi- 
ble not to commend; 
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tion hada right-to expect, and might 
be rejoiced to find in its representa- 
tives. But soon these representa- 
tives began to secure their own per- 
petuity; to reward their own exer- 
tions; and to take measures for 
building the fabric of Presbyterian- 
ism out of the ruins of Episcopacy. 
All these measures were nothing 
short of iniquitous. To exchange 
an arbitrary monarch for a perpetual 
parliament was to exchange one ty- 
rant for many. ‘lo make themselves 
the sole judges of their own deserts, 
and distributors of their own rewards, 
was to create a drain upon the nation- 
al resources which nothing could 
satisfy. And, finally, to establish 
Presbyterianism on the foundation 
of Episcopacy was to force, upon 
all, the religion of a few—to plant 
the English vales with the Scottish 
thistle—to take from the party loving 
an establishment the only establish- 
ment they revered—and to force a 
detested establishment upon those 
who would endure no establishment 
at all. How fine a lesson is this for 
statesmen, on the duty of investi- 
gating their motives—of plumbing 
the depth of their patriotism—of 
taking the guage of those highly 
rectified professions of independence 
and nationality—and of not mistaking 
for the banners of the nation the petty 
flae of private interest and party 
feeling! The Parliament certainly 
‘¢began well’’—and, if it be asked, 
“ What did hinder’? them from pur- 
suing their disinterested and illus- 
trious career?—we answer: The 
conceit that power was safe only in 
their own hands—that unlimited pow- 
er was safe in any hands—that the 
welfare of a Country is not neces- 
sarily sacrificed when parliaments, 
as well as kings, begin to exhaust 
the general fountain of national re. 
sources, in order to replenish the 
petty dykes of private advantage. 
We coine, thirdly, to the faults of 
the army. Cromwell, from his credit 
with the religious body, from his 
acquaintance with the heart of man, 
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and consequent conviction of the suit. [Pc 
ableness of those elements which go BE 4; 
to form the character of an en. fF y 
thusiast for the plans of innovation h 
and subversion he had in view : “ 
when once he had concerted these a 


plans, most anxiously endeavoured tp h 
enlist into the armies of the Parlia. 


' | . . tc 
ment all the enthusiasm of the coup. “ 
try. He knew it to be a burning hi 
weapon, and felt that he could give;; be 
the guidance he desired. But, eve, - 

before his schemes were thus con. ya 
pletely organized—partly the repub. 
lican notions which are likely to ally th 
themselves with certain modes oj th 
church discipline, and partly the dis. th 
solute character of the court, hadaf |) 
we have said, collected the more dc. i - ‘i 


vout part of the nation under thi” of 
standard of the Parliament. Cop. 

















sidering the army, then, in this poin [ils gu 
of view, Is it not a matter of astonish. yy at 
ment that they should be the chili” 9 
agents of the revolution—that tf” “ 
bayonets of men, at once Englishmali” - 
and Christians, should be stained wit mm 
the blood of their sovereign? Novi 7 
it is almost certain that neithegme °° 
Cromwell nor his army original) °." 
conceived the design of subverting, ™!" 
the throne and the church. Lage 7" 
us, then, in treating of the faultscim. "° 
this third party, endeavour to tno ed, 
the causes by which they were ledot hig! 
to the perpetration of these crimes fm: ' 
In Cromwell himself, we conceit Cro 
that the chief cause was the allowitt holi 
himself to fiursue secular ends wii = 
religious pretences. He ended, iy We 
deed, by deceiving others. But} veil. 
began, probably, by deceiving hin Hol 
self. It was necessary, as he ct and 
ceived, to the welfare of religi# his 
that the king should be resist ~ 
ere 


Accordingly he placed himseli gy ” 
the ranks of rebellion. Soon piggy Sm 


sonal ambition combined itself wi erly 
religious zeal; and he fought pie = 
ly for Christ, and partly for Cro Ve 


well. Then all the ends neces tend 


ry to religious liberty being ‘ wit 
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Cromwell with the interests of re- 
ligion, that religion isnot safe ull 
the sceptre Is transterred to his own 
hands. But his reiigious friends, 
and far less the nation at large, not 
attaching the same importance to 
his accession of power, he is driven 
to ‘measures of hypocrisy, of low 
and detestable cunning, to Compass 
his ends; and tus the enthusiast 
becomes the knave. O whata lesson 
is bere, on the value of szemplicity in 
religion—simplicity of principle, of 
object, of practice! There are 
those, who, especially considering 
the tenor of his religious creed, and 
the particular conversation with his 
chaplain on the bed of death, are 
disposed to attridite some portion 
of his crimes to his apparently un- 
guarded and unqualified adoption of 
certain religious opinions. And 
perhaps the supposition is just. 
But, without dwelling upon hypo- 
thetical points, the practical iesson 
is, as we have said, full andé impor- 
tant——sO important indeed, that 


> every man placed as a churchman, 


a writer, a legislator, or a soidier, 
within the sphere of ambition, wita- 
in the possibilities of honour and 
wealth, will do well, when prompt. 
ed, even for a moment, to pursue 
high worldly objects under the pre- 
tence of religion, to remember 
Cromwell, and descend to safer and 
holier ground. We would not pur- 


F sue the usurper beyond the grave. 


We would not presume to draw the 
veil. behind which the “ High and 
Holy One” administers the justice 
and inflicts the awful penalties of 
his violated law. But if any one is 
disposed to view the resulis, even 
here, of a departure from Christian 
simplicity, let him survey the pow- 
erful picture drawn by the histo- 
rian of the last years of Cromwell. 
We can scarcely read the last sen- 
tence of that celebrated description, 
Without shuddering. ‘ Society ter- 
tified him, while he reflected on iis 
humerous, unknown, and implaca- 
ble enemies; solitude astonished 
him, by withdrawing that protection 
Which he found so necessary for his 
Christ. Obsery, No, 150. 
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security.”’ But let us speak, next, 
of the followers of Cromwell. 

Their fault was this; that they 
freciy surrendered themselves to the 
plots and crimes of those leaders 
who aiiowed the fullest license, or 
rather gave the strongest impulse, 
to their own enthusiasm :—for let 
their case be exainined. The army 
not only trampled on the matchless 
barriers to conceit and extravagance 
erected by the discipiine and for- 
mularies of the Estabtisbed Church : 
they resisted also, what they them. 
selves esteemed the mild persuasion 
and holy eloquence of Baxter and 
others ; of inen, whom they could not 
suspect of blindness to the truth or 
indi tterence to liberty of conscience 5 
whose “only tauit,’? namely, their 
‘* non-contormity,’ Was the very 
quality calculated to give them au- 
thority in their eyes. But they 
disdained the accents of sobriety, 
however allied and recommended. 
Modcration was the anti-Christ 
whom they abhorred. When Crome 
well, therefore, availing him of this 
temporary frenzy. fell in with 
their insanity, they at once lent 
themselves to his plans, and dipped 
the banner of the Cross In the blood 
of their country. If there should 
be any one of our readers, whether 
poor or rich, who is tempted to un. 
dervalue the apostles of a sober, 
temperate, practical, self-denying 
religion; to fancy that intempe- 
rance, is zeal; and presumption, 
faith ; that he who pretends to see 
the farihest, is always the most 
clear-sighted ; that moderation Is 
timidity ; that he who fans the fire 
of their own enthusiasm, is the safest 
adviserand friend ;—we should coun- 
scl such persons to look to the his- 
tory of these fearful times; to take 
a few turns in the front of White. 
hall; to inquire for the window 
out of which the murdered Charles 
was dragged to execution, and to 
ask themselves, whether the spirit 
of their own proceedings would not 
have betrayed them into the perpe- 
tration of these acts of revolution 
and of blood; ef apostacy from 
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sound religion and common honesty, 
which they view with such horror 
in their ancestors. 

We here conclude this too-much 
extended article, earnestly praying, 
that no similar event in the history 
of nations may ever supply us with 
the pretext for writing such ano- 
ther. It is no smali honour to the 
age we live in, and no trifling con- 
solution to the almost heart-broken 
examiner of the annals of the world 
and of the nature of man, to have 
been calied recently to vehold, not 
the murder of a king, but the pardon 
of an usurper. 


The present State of the Greek Church 
in Russia, ora Summary of Chris- 


tian divinity; by FPlaton, late 
Metropolitan of Moscow. Trans- 
lated from the Slavonian, With a 


pfireliminory Memoir on the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment in Russia ; 
and an Afifiendix, containing an 
Aecount of the Origin and difirent 
Sects of Russian Dissenters. By 
RoBERT PinkKerTON. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Waugh, and Innes. 
London: Seeley, Hatchard, &c. 
pp. Xil.and $39. 8vo. 9s. 1814, 


Ir our readers should infer, from the 
title of this work, that the existing 
state of the members of the Greek 
Church in Russia corresponds gene. 
rally with the large and enlightened 
views of the late Metropolitan of 
Moscow, they would greatly mistake 
the tact, and misinterpret the in- 
tentions of the transjator, ‘This 
“Summary of Christian Divinity,” 
whatever be its merits, 1s not an 
illustration of certain articles of faith 
admitted, and acknowledged, and 
understood by the people, as the 
basis of the national religion: it is 
to be referred simply to the indivi- 
cual whose name it bears: it is an 
exposition of Christian Truth by 
one who, from his learning and 


authority, bad a claim to be heard ; 
and although doubtless consistent 
with the received doctrines of the 
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Greek Church, so far as that doctrine 
could be discovered under a mass 
of ceremonies and corruptions, yet 
we are persuaded that it was ip. 
tended rather to form and to lead the 
rcligious opinion of the people, than 
to illustrate the popular tencts. Jp 
support of this idea, we could casily 
produce considerable internal eyj. 
dence from the work itself; and, ip 
some cases, the venerable prelate 
appears to have felt not a little 
embarrassment, in reconciling the 
doctrines which he promulgates 
with those idolatrous superstitions 
which were sanctioned by the 
highest authorities of the Church, 
confirmed by the practice of many 
ages, and interwoven with the ec-. 
Clesiastical system. Mr. Pinkerton 
complains, and perhaps with justice, 
that travellers “have imputed to 
the Russians a system of faith in 
many respects the creature of their 
own imaginations ;”” and wishes, by 
this publication, “to exhibit a vicw 
of the principles of the Church of 
Russia in the only unexceptionable 
way in which this object can be ac- 
complished, by affording the Russian 
divine an opportunity of stating” his 
principles for himself. To the pro- 
priety of this course we perfectly ac- 
cede; but, as a view of the Russian 
Church, we must receive it with cer- 
tain limitatlons—-and in this way Mr, 
Pinkerton would, doubtless, wish us 
to receive it. That it will eventually 
remove many errors, and produce 
a salutary effect upon the mass of the 
people, is a persuasion which we 
readily indulge. The treatise was 
first published in 1765. 


Since that period it has gone through 
many large editions, and has been intro- 
duced into almost every place of education 
in the empire. It was strongly recom- 
mended to the translator by some of the 
first dignitaries of the Russian Church, as 
containing a just view of the doctrines 
believed and taught in their communion.” 
Preface, p. v. 


The preliminary Memoir, con- 
taining an account of the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment in Russia, 1s 
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an interesting document. We shall 
endeavour to give the substance of 
‘t as briefly as possible. 

About the year 955, the Grand 
Princess Oiga, having visited Con- 
stantinople, embraced the Christian 
religion, and was buptized by the 
name of Helena. Her grandson, 
Viadimir, brought over his subjects 
to the profession of Christianity ; 
and, together with the faith of the 
Eastern Church, introduced its cere- 
monies. Knowledge and civilization 
continued to increase till the irrup- 
tion of the Tartars, in the thirteenth 
century : in the sixteenth, the Tartar 
yoke was thrown off; and, from that 
time to the present, civilization has 
again been progressive. 

The schools of the clergy, or sfi- 
ritual schools,are intended chiefly to 
train up young men for the priestly 
office; and, from the time of Peter 
the Great, they have been Confined 
to the sons of the clergy. The 
seminarics of Alexandroff, and Ka- 
zany, and Kieff, and Moscow, are 
called academies, and are the first 
spiritual schools of the empire. 
These academies are particularly 
appropriated to the purpose of train- 
ing up the most promising ycung 
men to the office of teachers in the 
spiritual schools. By an imperial 
ukase In 1802, a medical class was 
instituted in all the academies and 
seminaries of the clergy. 


‘The several branches of learning taught 

in these schools at present are, grammar, 
rletoric, natural and moral philosophy, 
divinity, some parts of the mathematicks, 
history, and geography, in the Latin and 
Russ languages. In the four academies, 
and in scme of the seminaries, the Hebrew, 
Greck, German, and French languages, 
are also studied. ” p. 8. 

The number of these schools inthe 
whole empire is fifty-eight : of these, 
lour are academics, thirty-six semi- 
narics (one in each diocese under the 
control of the bishop,) and eighteen 
inferiour schools. ‘hese last were 
erected In 1800, and are intended 


fer the use of those scholars who 
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are reckoned incapable of pursuing 
the more-extended system of the 
academies and seminaries. The 
number of persons educated in the 
fifty-eight spiritual schools, and 
chiefly at the expense of Govern- 
ment, Is upwards of 26,000. The 
works of the metropolitan Platon 
form a part of their theological 
studies. It should seem that all the 
persons educated in theseinstitutions 
are sons of the clergy: but all are 
not necessarily required to adopt 
the clerical profession. 

Annual examinations take place, 
under the direction of the bishop, 
in each of the clerical schools ; when 
such of the pupils as have finished 
their studies have the choice of 
taking immediate steps for ordina- 
tion, as secular or parochial clergy- 
men, or of entering into the monas- 
tic life. The sum of 362,555 rubles 
has been allowed by the Empever 
Alexander, for the support of these 
institutions. The want of books ap- 
pears to be severely felt ; and from 
this, and other circumstances con. 
nected with his office, the priest has 
few opportunities of mingling on 
equal terms with the best society. 

The clergy are divided into regue 
lar and secular, or monks and paro- 
chial clergy. The superior clergy 
consist of metropolitans, arch-bish- 
ops, and bishops, who are indiscrim- 
inately styled Archirés (Agxéegss) ; 
but the title of metropolitan or 
bishop is merely personal, and not 
attached to the sees: one Archiré 
is seldom subject to another. 

When a vacancy takes place Ina 
diocese, the holy legislative. synod 
presents to his imperial majesty, 
from the chiefs of monasteries, two 
or three candidates; of these the 
Emperor generally appoints one,and 
orders him to be ordained an Ar. 
chiré: but he is not restricted in 
his choice to the persons thus re. 
commended. Mr. Pinkerton asserts, 
in the language of Dr. King, that-~ 


“the superior clergy of Russia are men 
whose candour, modesty, and truly primi- 
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tive simplicity of manaers,would have illas- 
trated the first ages of Christianity.” p. 16 


After ithe Ar birés come the black 
clerzy. Ov CilGis of monartelles. 
These compose we regular clergy : 
they lead recluse lives, are furoid- 
den animal food, and are not permit- 
ted to marry. All the powers and 
dignitics of the Russian Cliurch are 
exclusively vested in them. 

Tie secuiar priests, or white cler- 
gy, consist of priests, deacons, read- 
ers, and sacristans. be priests and 
deacons must have been married be- 
fore they can be ordained to those 
ofiices. If thelr wives die, they are 
not allowed to marry a second ume. 
They are, however, at liberty to be- 
come monks, and thus to enter into 
the order oi the d/ack clergy. Vhose, 
Who desire to marry a second time, 
must frst resign their office in the 
priesthood, and are for ever exclud- 
ed from that order. 

The secular clergy are engaged 
in duties peculiarly laborious ; the 
ceremonies, to which they must at- 
tend are numerous and Complicated ; 
and the service of the church, 
which is of excessive length, must 
be performed three times a cay. 
They have in general little leisure 
for study, and pubiish few works 
either of a moral or religious kind. 
Mr. Pinkerton, however, speaks of 
many with commendation, We 
extract with pleasure the following 
passage. 


6 In most of the churches now, both in 
towns and villages, a sermon is preached 
every Sunday, and on the chief helydays. 
Some of these discourses, which I have 
heard in different parts of the empire, for 
sound reasoning and clear views of the 
leading doctrines of the Gospel, might bave 
done honour to a British clergyman. In 
some of the churches I hase also heard 
the priest read a homily from a printed 
book, a1 actice which is not unirequent in 
the country, particularly in large congrega- 
tions, were the duties ofa priest leave him 
but littie time for study.” p. 20. 


The clergy are exempted from 
all civil taxes and corporal punish- 
ments, even in the case of commit- 
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ting capital crimes, and are permit. 
ted to hoid lands: but their reye, 
nues are small, and arise chief 
irom tne iree-will offerings of their 
parishioners. 

The whole empire is divided into 
56 dioceses or eparchies, which ip 
extent are nearly the same with 
the provinces or governments. [pn 
these are 483 cathedrals, and 26,598 
churches, which are often maguifi. 
cent buildings. The church con. 
sists of three parts, first the Sane. 
tum Sanctorum, or altar, into which 
no female is permitted to enter : se- 
condiy, the Nave, in which the con. 
gregation stand (lor there are no 
seats in Russian churches) sepa- 
rated from the altar by a screen: 
thindjy, the Trapez., or outer court, 
which is the west end of the church. 

Pulpits are unknown, except in 
some of the new churches at Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow, and _ the 
people use no books. The preacher 
usually stands behind a moveable 
desk.with his manuscript before him. 

The service of the church is con- 
tained in upwards of 20 volumes 
folio, all in Sclavonic, a language 
not well understood by the modern 
Russians. Twelve of these volumes, 
one for every month, comprise the 
services, and hymns for the festi- 
vals of the Saints. The Greek 
Kalendar has more Saints than there 
are days in the year. 

The Russians make no use of a 
complete copy of the Bible in their 
churches: they have only Extracts 
from the Old Testament and Epis- 


tles, interspersed through their 
folios. Many of the country clergy 


do not possess an entire copy of the 
Scriptures. The Gospel is always 
read slowly: the rest of the ser- 
vice, on account of its extraordinary 
length, is usually hurried over with 
a rapidity which renders it unin- 
tellirible. 

The monasteries and nunneries 
are less peopled than formerly ; but 
the monastic order cannot be abo- 
lished, without an essential change 
in the constitution of the church: 
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for the higher ranks of the clergy 


| must at present be chosen from the 
monks. The nunnerices are repre- 
> sented as asylums for aged or unfor. 
 tunate females, who there spend the 


remainder of their days in retire. 


ment. 
We have mentioned the holy le- 


islative synod; it was established 


| jp 1721, and furuished with instruc. 


tions by Peier tor the government of 
spiritual affairs. When Christianity 
was first introduced into Russia, the 
dignitaries of the church were the 
metropolitans, who were chosen by 


F the erand princes and bishops, and 
ordained by the Patriarch of Con- 


stantinople. After the capture of 
that city by the Turks, the Tzar 


Theodore Joanovitch in 1588 ap- 
- pointed his own patriarch; and the 


four Patriarchs of the East, viz. of 


' Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
' and Alexandria acquiescing in the 


appointment, Jeremias the Patriarch 


- of Constantinople went into Russia, 


and ordained Job, the Metropolitan 
of Moscow, Patriarch of all Russia, 
conferring upon him equal authority 
with the Eastern Patriarchs. When 
Peter the Great ascended the throne, 
the power of the Patriarch was al- 
most equal to that of the Tzar; and 
they were not unfrequently opposed 
toeach other in points of great na- 


_ tional importance. He therefore in 


1700 abolished the office, and ap- 
pointed an Exarch or Vice-gerent of 
the Holy See with Hmited powers, 
After the lapse of about 21 years the 
exarchy was abolished, and the holy 
legislative synod established in its 
place. The number of persons com- 
posing this council is indefinite, and 
they are nominated entirely at the 
will of the sovereign. 

At the head of the synod there is 
always a layman, who is considered 
as the Emperor’s repres:ntative. 
This most honourable post is filled 
at present by Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, who is also Minister for 
Foreign Confessions, and President 
the St. Petersburg Bible Society. 
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The whole government and spirit- 
ual concerns of the church are vested 
in the holy synod. 

Such is the substance of the pre- 
liminary Memoir. We shali now 
proceed to the body of the work, 
the Summary of Christian Divinity 
as published by the Metropolitan 
Platon. It has been remarked by 
Addison, “that a reader seldom pe- 
ruses a book with pleasure, till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a 
black or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of 
the like nature that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of 
an author.’ The name of Platon 
is well known in this country ; but it 
may conduce somewhat * to the right 
understanding” of him, if we select a 
short extract from the recent ac- 
counts of Dr. Clarke and Mr. Heber. 

“A curious contrast to the splen- 
dour in which we had hitherto be- 
held Plato, archbishop of Moscow, 
was Offered, during a visit we made 
to him at the Convent of Nicoll na 
Perrera,a seminary for young priests 
near the city. I had long wished for 
an opportunity of conversing with 
this remarkable man. He was pre- 
ceptor to the Emperor Paul; and is 
known to the world by his correspon. 
dence with Monsieur Dutens. Up- 
on our arrival at the convent, we 
were told he was then walking in a 
small garden, the care of which cone 
stituted his principal pleasure; and 
the employment characterized the 
simplicity and innocence of his life. 
As we entered the garden, we found 
him seated on a turf bank, beneath 
the windows of the refectory, at- 
tended by a bishop, an old man his 
vicar, the abbe of the monastery, and 
some others of the monks. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, when they 
told me it was Plato; for though I 
had often seen him in his archiepis- 
copal vestments, his rural dress had 
made such an alteration, that I did 
not know him. He was habited ina 
striped silk bed-gown, with a night. 
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cap like the silk nets which hang 


down the back, as commonly scen on 
the heads of Italian postilious ; and 
a pair of wooilen stockings, with lect 
of coarse linen, fastencd on with 
twine in an uncouth manner. He 
was without shoes, but a pair of yel-. 
low slippers lay at some distance. 
By his side, on the bank, was placed 
his broad-brimmed hat, such as ts 
worn by the sheperdesses of tlie 
Alps ; and in the hat-band, to com- 
plete the resemblance, Was stuck a 
bunch of withered flowers. His 
white beard, and that mildness aud 
animation of countenance which dis- 
tinvuished him, gave to bis features 
a most pleasing expression. Le de- 
sired to ane who we were: and be. 
ing answered, oghishmen,; © Woiat !” 
me he; “all English? I wonder 
what your countrymen can had suf- 
ficiently interesting in Russia, to 
bring you so far ftom home; and ip 
such times us these?’ Lut having 
made this observation in French, be 
looked cautious!y around him, oil 
began to ask the monks, severally, 
whether they understocd French. 


Finding them perfectly ignorant of 


that language, be bade me sit by him; 
while the rest forming a circle, he 
entertained us with aconversation, in 
which there was science, wit, and 
freedom, sufficient to astonish any 
traveller, in such a country, and at 
such a period, Memory has scarce- 
ly retained even that part of it which 
concerned the manners o1 his coun- 
trymen. 

éeWell, said he, § you thought 
me perhaps acuriosity ; and you tind 
me as naturally disposed for observa. 
tion as you could wish’ (pointing to 
his woollen stockings and his strange 
dress,) ‘an old man bending with 
years and infirmities.” J replied, 
that I had the honour to sce fim in 
his greatest splendour, on the night 
of the ceremony of the Resurrection, 
in the cathedral of the Kremiin. * And 


what did you think of that ceremony ?’ 


said he. I answered, that ‘I cop. 
sidered it as one of the most solemn 
I hed ever witnessed, not excepting 
even that of the Benediction at 
Rome ;’? ‘—and interesting ?> added 
his Grace, ¢ Very much so,’ said]; 
at which he burst into a fit of laugh. 
ter, holding his sides, and saylig, 
‘) had lost a night’s rest to at. 
tend the ceremony = arehgion I did 
hot profess, and called it interesting, 
“We accompanied him round the 
garden, admiriog the beauty of the 
situation, and the serenity of the eli- 
mate. But do you,’ said he, ¢ pre. 
fer our cilmate to yours?’ JT told him, 
that I had found che Russian climate 
severe, but the cold weather in win. 
ter not attended by so much humidity 
us in Lngiand; that the atmosphere 
Was Clear and oy ‘Oh yes,’ sald he, 
‘vory dry indecd ! and it nas, in conse. 
guence, dried up all our fruit trees. 
“ Afterwards, he inquired where 
we were going: and being told to 
Kuban Tartary and to Constanti- 
nople;—-‘God preserve me!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘what a journey! but 
nothing is dificult to Englishmen: 
they traverse all the regions of the 
earth. My brother,’ continued he 
‘wasa traveller, and educated in your 
country, at Oxford; but] have never 
been any where, except at Petersburg 
and Moscow. 1d shouid have been de- 
lighted in travelling, uf had enjoyed 
the opportunity ; for books of travels 
are my favournte readiueg. I nave 
laicly read,’ and the significant smile 
Ly which the words were accompanied 
could not be misundersiood, § the V oy: 
ave of lord Macartocy.’—He laughed, 
however, at the resuicot his brother's 
education © The Enelish,’ said he, 
‘taught him to declaim, in their wav: 
he used to preach bis fine Hourishing 
sermons to us Russians; very fine ser- 
mons! but they were ‘all transtated 
fromthe English. Some of vour di. 
vines write beautifally ; but with in- 
conceivable freedom. It was once dis- 
cussed in an English sermon, Whe- 
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ther a people had power to dethrone 
their king. * Your Grace may say 
more,’ said 1; we had once a pre- 
late, who, preaching betore his Sove- 
reign, felt himself at liberty to dis- 
cuss his couduct to his face. ‘1 
wish, said he, * we had such afellow 
here !’—but, aware of the interpre- 
tation Which might be put upon his 
words, and perhaps not daring to 
end with them, he added, after a 
pauses “we would send him, to enjoy 
the full liberty of preaching in the 
free air Of Siberia’ He was much 
amused at a veply he once received 
from an Engiish clergyman, of the 
factory at Petersburg, when asked 
if he intended to marry. ‘If fam 
furtunate chough to become a bish- 
op, I shall marry some rich citizen’s 
daughter, and live at my ease.’’’* 


‘Mr. Heber, with his friend Mr. 
Thornton, paid him a visit in the 
convent of Befania; and, In his de- 
scription of the monastery, | find 
the following account of the Arch- 
bishop. ‘The space beneath the 
rocks is occupied by a small chapel, 
furnished with a stove for winter 
devotion ;—and on the right hand 
is a little narrow cell, containing two 
coffins ; one of which is empty, and 
destined for the present) Archbi- 
shop; the other contains the bones 
of the founder of the monastery, 
who is regarded as a saint. The 
oak coffin was almost bit to pieces 
by dillerent persons afflicted with 
the tooth-ache; for which a rub 
on this board is a specific. Plato 
laughed as he told us this; but 
said, ‘As they do it de bon ceur, 
IT would notundeceive them.’ This 
prelate has been loug very famous 
in Russia, as a man of ability. His 
piety has been questioned; but 
Irom his conversation we drew avery 
favourable idea of him. Some of his 
expressions would have rather sing- 
ed the whiskers of a very orthodox 


“* The priests in the Greek Church are 
allowed te marry; but not the bishops.” 
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man; but the frankness and open- 
ness of his manners, and the liberality 
of his sentiments, pleased us highly.’’ 

The treatise consists of three parts. 

Part lL. Of the Knowledge of God 
as derived from Nature, being sub- 
servient to the Belief of the Gospel. 

Part IL. Of the faith of the Gospel. 

Part Lif. of the law of God. 

Each of these general subjects is 
civided into chapters; and at the 
head of each chapter stands an 
enunciation or syllabus of the arti- 
cles to be proved. The enuncia- 
tion is clear, and the chapters con- 
Clse: so as easily to be understood 
and remembered bya person of very 
ordinary attainments. Passages of 
Scripture are frequently introduced, 
and with considerable judgment and 
effect, as tending either to confirm 
or illustrate the point under discus- 
sion, The whole treatise is com. 
posed in a simple and unaffected 
style, and seems to imply in the 
author a familiar acquaintance with 
the writers of the three first centu- 
ries, Our limits will neither allow 
us tO give an accurate analysis of 
the work, norto furnish very nume- 
rous quotations; we can do little 
more than supply a general, but, as 
we hope, a correct idea of it. 

Part I. consists of eighteen chap- 
ters, relating chiefly to the existence; 
attributes, and providence of God ; 
the immortality of the soul; the 
worship of the Supreme Being ; the 
guilt of man, and the means of his 
recovery. Vhe corruption of human 
nature is stated in the strongest 
terms; and the views of the Metro- 
politan on the essentials of Christian- 
ity are decided}y of that sort which 
would in this country be called evan- 
eelical :—not, however, of the Cal- 
vinistic, but of the Arminian school. 
The following extracts will shew the 
justice of this observation. 


* God’s omniscience is that attribute by 
which he penetrates into the very essence 
of all that does, shall, or could exist. Hence 
God is called the searcher of hearts, and 
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the trier of the reins, and the judge of the 
thoughts of the heart. The foreknowledge 
of God is certain: however, it doth not in- 
fringe the liberty of man’s will; that is, we 
Ought not to suppose that we are obliged 
by some fatal necessity to do good or evil; 
for God seeth the future as he beholdeth 
the present, consequently, from eternity 
itself, he seeth the actions of men just as 
they are to happen in time, according to 
the !aw of free-will. But the free act of 
Goc’s foreknowledge does not infringe on 
man’s liberty.” p. 44. 

‘<'‘I'bere is nothing impossible for God. 
And this Divine Omnipoience becomes 
more conspicuous when we reflect, that he 
can create; nay, create out of nothing, by 
the word of lis power, without the smallest 
difficulty. However, God doth not do all 
that he could; bu: he doth what he will: 
and he willeth that alone which is agreeable 
to his infinite wisdom. Thus, for exam. 
ple, Gocd could by force keep men from sin- 
ning: o« were he to do so, then the free- 
dom or man’s will would be infringed, and 
in so doing be would have acted contrary 
to his infinite wisdom, which requireth man 
to be free in all his acts. Moreover, were 
man withheld from sin by the power of 
another, even then he would not be less 

lameable or unrighteous than if he were 
nesmitted to sin ashe would. But God, as 

sore beneficent, hath given us_ sufficient 
Vv or, against evil, Without violating the 
f, n of our will. Of the omnipotence 
° , the Scriptures reason in the same 
mover © 1 know that thou canst do eve- 
ry ihing, and that no thought can be with- 
holden from thee,’ Isa. xlii. 2.” pp. 46, 47. 

“Phe Word of God, in a namber of 
passe es, speaks of man as weak, and blind, 
and f rlomn, and ruined, and dead, and in 
such a state, that, without the blessings of 
revelation he is accounted aliogether unable 
to do good, and needs to be spirituslly born 
agcin. From these considerations, it with 
our doubt tollows, that man, by his own 
power, 18 enable to render unto a spotless 
and holy God an acceptable service ;—by 
his ow: pawer, I say; tor we shall see 
afterw.acds what view we oucht to take of 
evangelical worship; and we shall also 
speak of the origin of this corruption, when 
we come to treat of the symbol of faith. 
Bur we have been the more particular on 
the weakness and corruption of human na- 
ture, because these considerations pave the 
way for the Guspel. 

“2 B tore man can be justified at the 
bar of Fternal Equity, he must appear with 
Out the teast sin. But who among the 
children of men can say this of himself? 


All of us are guilty of committing sin eve 


moment, either in thoughts, words, or ac. 


tions: none was ever yet found so holy, ag 
not to have been the servant of sin. Evepy 
individual of the human race has bowed 
down to this Babylonish idol; and the Holy 
Scriptures most powerfully bear testimony 
to this truth. ‘If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and th. truth js 
not in.us,’ 1 Johni. 8. * But we are all ag 
an unclean thing, and all our righteousness. 
es areas filthy rags,’ Isa. Ixiv. 6.‘ Enter Not 
into judgment with thy servant; for in th 
sight shall no man living be justified,’ Psalm 
clxiii, 2.” pp. 69, 70. 


On “the means of reconciliation 
with God, and of recovery out of 
our batural state;’’ after shewing 
that the hope ot effecting this, either 
by ‘the fulfiliing of the Divine law,” 
or by ‘* repentance,” 1s altogether 
vain; he remarks, that, though “such 
sentiments are very consonant with 
the reason of man,” yet— 


“‘the Holy Scriptures more particularly 
put us in remembrance, that man of himself 
has not sufficient power to reconcile God, 
and that he every moment provokes him to 
anger. ‘For we have before proved buth 
Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin,’ Rom. 1i.9; that is, that all mankind 
are fallen into the abyss of iniquity, and 
are unable to deliver themselves out of it. 
This truth ought to be strongly impressed 
on the mind of every one ; because it points 
out to man how much he stands in need of 
the faith of the Gospel; and hence the 
Apostle Paul arranged his reasoning, in 
the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and 
Hebrews, in the same order which we lave 
here taken, to prove that man is in a help- 
Jess state. And indeed no one will seek for 
a physician till once he be convinced ofhis 
being in great distress. 

‘*‘ However,some will perhaps say; What, 
are we ther to fall into despair? Certainly, 
if you continue to look up to yourselves fur 
help) But when we reflect on the inex: 
haustible goodness of God, and on his i 
finite wisdom, then we are comforted by 
hope, and our fears are dispelled ; and in 
this hope we ought frequentiy to join in the 
words of Isaiah: ‘Except the Lord 6 
hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, 
we should have been as Sodom, and we 
should have been like unto Gommorrab; 
i. 9, also Gal. iii. 16. And we ought te 
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i from the Father alone. 
_ the 9th chapter, “OF the Mystery 
of the Holy Trinity,’ is in these 
> terms s— 


keep in remembrance these words of Paul to 
the Romans: ‘ But now the righteousness 
of God without the law is manifested, being 
witnessed by the Law and the Prophets ; 
even the righteousness of God, which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all 
them that believe.” Rom. iii. 21, 22.” pp. 
76—78. 


In the First Part of -his work, the 
author considers himself as drawing 
his conclusions according to sound 
reason, with occasional illustrations 
from the Holy Scriptures. The 
Second Part, ** Of the Faith of the 
Gospel,’’ 1s founded entirely on the 
Word of God. 

This part is divided into 41 chap- 
ters. The principal subjects are— 
Divine Revelation ; Justification by 
Faith; the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity ; The Condition of Man ; 
the Incarnation, Death, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ ; the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost; the Mysteries 
of the New Tcstament, and the 
Resurrection of the Dead. 

With respect to the Trinity, it 
is to be observed, that the Holy 
Ghost 1s represented as proceeding 


: not from the Father and the Son, 


according to the Nicene Faith, but 
The title of 


“ The most holy faith of the Gospel} first 


_ teaches us, that God is one in essence, but 
' inthree persons : The Father, uncreated ; 
_ the Son, inexplicably, and from eternity, 


begotten of the Father; and the Holy 


_ Ghost from the same Father, incomprehen- 
| sibly proceeding, served, reverenced, and 
_ glorified in one indivisible worship.” p. 109. 


We select one passage from the 


_ body of the chapter. 


“The Holy Faith reveals to us the most 


_ exalted mystery of the Holy Trinity; that 
is, that God is one in essence in three 
' persons, God the Father, God the Son, and 


God the Holy Ghost ; yet not three Gads 


; but one God, because one inessence. The 
. Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy 
| Ghost is f.ord : yet not three Lords, but 
one Lord. The Father is Almighty, the Son 


is Almighty, and the Holy Ghost is Al- 
mighty: yet not three Almighties, but one 


Christ. Obsery, No. 150. 
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Almighty God. I believe in God the Fa. 
ther, I believe in God the Son, I believe in 
God the Holy Ghost: yet not three faiths, 
but one faith. I worship God the Father, 
I worship God the Son, I worship Gud the 
Holy Ghost: yet not three worships, but 
one worship, one reverence, one adoration, 
one glorifying of the Holy Trinity.” pp. 
110, 111. 


The peculiarity of this great man’s 
Opinion, with respect to the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, tends in no 
degree to lower his estimate of the 
influence of the Spirit. The 26th 
chapter, “Of the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost,” is clear upon this 
point, and no apology wiil be wanted 
for insérting an extract from it. 

“The Lord Jesus Christ, afier his ascen- 
sion, sent to the apostles, and to all be. 
lievers, the Holy Ghost, by whose blessed 
influence man is saved” p. 156. 

‘The operations of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the salvation of men is perfected, are 
various. The man who is wandering in 
error, and hardened in sin, or rather dead 
in sins, he calleth to the faith by the word, 
granting him different opportunities to turn 
from his evil ways. By his internal opera- 
tions, he softens the heart, kindles in the 
mind the light of the knowledge of God, 
regenerates and cleanseth from sin in bap- 
tism, renews in repentance, and unites unto 
Christ mysteriously in the communion ; and 
spiritually, through stedfast continuance in 
the faith, he directs to every work of godli- 
ness ; comforts and supports in temptations 
and trials, and internally assures us of that 
great love wherewith our heavenly Father 
encompasseth us.” pp. 157, 158. 

** According to the Apostle Paul, the fol- 
lowing graces are the signs and fruits of the 
Holy Spirit dwelling in man. ‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.’? Gal. v. 22.” pp. 158, 159. 


Under the head “ Mysteries”’ are 
enumerated “ Baptism, the Chrism, 
the Eucharist, Repentance, Ordina- 
tion, Marriage, and the Sanctified 
Oil.” 


« The two chief and most eminent mys- 
teries in the New Testament are, Baptism, 
and the Eucharist or the Communion, Of 
the rest, the Chrism and repentance be- 
long to every Christian ; but Ordination, 
Marriage, and the Sanctifiecd @il, are not 
binding on all.” p. 175. 
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The account of Baptism, p. 175, 
is far more correct than that which 
some zealous persons have recently 
given among ourselves :—Platon 
never substitutes baptism for regene- 
ration. 

The Chrism is administered im- 
mediately after baptism, and is 
the Confirmation of the Greek 
Church. The Confirmation of the 
Church of England requires a more 
advanced age, and a knowledge of 
Christian principles. The Chrism 
appears to be a superstitious cere- 
mony : it is performed 


“by the priest anointing the »baptized 
person with holy ointment, with which 
he makes the sign of the Cross on his fore- 
head, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands and feet, repeating these words at 
each sign: ‘ The seal of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.’ This ointment is composed 
of upwards of twenty different ingredients, 
and is prepared and consecrated with great 
ceremony, once a year, at Moscow, bya 
bishop, on Thursday, in Passion Week.” 
p. 179. 


In his chapter on the Eucharist, 
the writer condemns 


** the superstitious Pope for having, in evi- 
dent opposition to the words of the Lord, 
taken away the cup of communion from 
the common people, and for giving them 
the communion only in unleavened wafers,” 
p- 181. 


But the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, probably ‘introduced by the 
Roman Catholic priests of the mid- 
dle ages” (p. 5,) is admitted both 
in the Russian and the Eastern 
Churches. The communicants re- 
ceive the elements of both kinds 
standing: a little warm water is 
mixed with the wine, perhaps “in 
réference to the blood and water 
which flowed from the side of our 
Saviour.’’ 


“*Repentance is a mystery in which 
the believer, on the sincere confession of 
his sins, and in a firm reliance on the merits 
of Christ, receiveth the remission of his 
sins from God, through the servant of 
Christ.” p. 186. 


Confession is recommended (p. 
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187,) as it affords opportunity of 
advice from the servant of Christ, 
and of the assurance of remission 
of sins in his name ; and this cop. 
fession, according to Platon, should 


-not be general, but particular, 


Formerly the priests made very 
minute inquiries of the person who 
came to confess; but he now only 
recites the Ten Commandments, 
and asks the offender which he has 
been guilty of breaking. The com. 
mon people confess in the church, 
one by one: the rich at home. 
After confession, the priest prays 
that Jesus Cirist would forgive the 
person all his sins; and he then ab. 
solves him in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 


*¢ Ordination is a mystery in which the 
Holy Ghost, by the laying on of the hands of 
his servants, consecrateth the worthy: per. 
son chosen, to dispense the ordinances, and 
feed the flock of Christ.” p. 188. 

‘‘ This ordination is performed through 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the 
laying on of hands in the midst of the assem. 
bled church, who confirm the choice made, 
by exclaiming, ‘ He is worthy.’ ” p. 189. 

‘* Marriage is a holy rite, in which the 
servant of the church unites two marriage. 
able persons, and prayeth for the blessing 
of God to fall upon them.” p. 191. 


We are informed in a note, that 
the author 


‘¢has been censured for departing from 
the orthodox faith ; for in place of calling 
marriage a tain or mystery, he uses quite a 
different word, and denominates it an 
obriad, which literally signifies a rite or 
ceremony.” p. 191. 

‘© The sanctified oil is a mystery in which 
the servant of the church, in anointing the 
sick with oil, prayeth to God for his reco- 
very from sickness, and for the forgiveness 
of his sins.” p. 193. 


This ceremony may be used in 
any case of illness, whether extreme 
or not. Like many other rites o 
the Russian Church, it is of a cha 
racter closely allied to superstition: 


** According to the ritual of this mystery, 
it properly requires seven priests to perfor™ 
it, who, each of them in the course of th¢ 
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prayers, with a twig, upon the end of which 
there is alittle cotton, anoints the sick per- 
son with oil on the chief parts of the body. 
In doing this, they make use of seven small 
twigs, one for each priest. But this myste- 
ry is now administred by fewer priests, for 
inthe country it is difficult to collect the 
number stated in the regulations.” pp. 193, 
1 


The 39th chapter relates to Tra- 
ditions and ceremonies, such as 
using candles as a mark of burning 
faith ; crossing themselves; but in 
this and in other chapters, the good 
Metropolitan has evidently accom- 
modated himself a little too much to 
the general taste. | 

The third part, ** Of the Law of 
God,’ centains sixteen chapters, 
and may be generally described as an 
explanation of the Commandments, 
and an illustration of the Lord’s 
Prayer. In this, as in the other 
parts of the work, there is much of 
excellent and valuable matter; his 
allusions to the practices and opi- 
nions of the Russiansare frequent and 
pointed, 

Our curiosity wasa little excited 
to discover in what way the invo- 
cation of saints could be reconciled 
to the prohibition of the First Com. 
mandment, and the idolatrous vene- 
ration of pictures to the Second, 
lor every traveller in Russia knows 
that saints are invoked and pictures 
worshipped with as little reserve as 
in the most superstitious days of the 
Church of Rome. 

A careful perusal of the fifth and 
sixth chapters will convince the 
reader, that Platon is anxious to do 
away the obvious mischiefs of these 
superstitious observances. He af- 
firms, that the invocation of saints is 
hot contrary to the First Command- 
ment, and adopts the usual defence 
that it means nothing more than that 
they should pray for us through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ; and he 
believes them to have a sincere desire 
Whether on earth or in heaven for 
human happiness. 


_ “However, we ought not foolishly to 
imagine that this respect given by us toe 
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the saints, will be of any advantage tous, if 
we live in sin and impenitence ; for there 
can be no honour shown to the saints 
equal to that of imitating their lives, and 
trusting in God alone according to their 
example. 

** Those, therefore, are inexcusable, and 
grievously transgress against this com- 
mandment, who render unto the favourites 
of God, divine, or nearly divine honours, 
and who trust in them almost as much as 
in God himself; who offer up prayers to 
them more frequently than to Him; who 
respect their memory, and keep their holy- 
days with a greater degree of devotion than 
the holydays of the Lord, and reverence 
their pictures more than those of our Sa- 
viour himself. For the favourite saints of 
God are of themselves by no means so 
great ; they are the servants of God, and the 
work of his hands; consequently, between 
them and God there is an infinite difference. 
It is necessary, therefore, for every one to 
be very watchful, that he be not infected 
with such errors.” pp. 222, 223. 


He. asserts also, that ‘* reverenc- 
ing the pictures is not contrary to 
the Second Commandment :”’ and his 
arguments are, that they do not at- 
tempt to represent God under any 
form, but our Saviour only in fashion 
as a manor his chosen servants ; and 
that the obeisance paid to the pic- 
tures of saints is a reverence render- 
ed to them out of a loving heart, as 
his favourites, and as of the same 
nature and of the same church, and 
members of the same body with the 
Christian. After pointing out the 
abuses, however, to which this prac- 
tice is liable, he reminds his readers, 


‘* 1st, That the worship of God can never 
be sincere, unless it proceed from a con- 
trite and unfeigned spirit. For all external 
rites of worship are only marks testifying 
our internal piety and sincerity towards 
God, without which they signify nothing. 
And therefore the Gospel requires, that the 
worshippers of God should worship him in 
spirit (not externally alone,) and in truth, 
or not in hypocrisy. 2d, We must hold to 
the Divine word alone, and rest assured, 
that it only contains the true rules by 
which we ought to please God. Andthere 
fore Christ said concerning the holy Scrip- 
tures, that in them is contained eternal 
life.” pp. 250, 231. 


It is evident that the mind ef 
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Platon was far more enlightened, 
than some parts of his work might 
lead us to imagine : and if our judy . 
meni of the Greek Church were to 
be formed from our opinion of this 
writer, we should be inclined to say 
little either of its idolatry or super- 
stiticn. But what are we to think 
of the concurrent testimony of all 
traveliers? It will prove, that what- 
ever may be the views of learned and 
able meu, the great body of the peo- 
ple are immersed in the grossest ig- 
norance. 

The idle lezends of the Virgin of 
Viadimir, the Virgin with the bieed- 
ing cheek, the Virgin with three 
hands; the particular places con- 
secrated to particular saints, as so 
many tutela:y deities; bodies, m- 
raculously preserved of saints, who 
have bcen dead for ages; pictures 
transferred from place to place by 
the ministry of angels, and supposed 
to be — of healing the sick, 
restoring sight to the blind, and 
showering down favours of ail sorts 
upon their worshippers ; pilgrimages 
from every part of the empire to 


Kieff and Troitza, for the purpose of 


devotion to old pictures and wither. 
ed and wondcr-working remains ;— 
these and a thousand other things 
must tend to prove the general igno- 
rance even of the priesthood, or at 
least their general neglect. 

“The picture of a saint,’ says 
Dr. Clarke, “tound accidentally in 
the street, human bones dug up ina 
forest, a dream, any casual and rude 
representation of a cross, in straws 
which have fallen together at the 
meeting of roads, or a lusus patureey 
the colours of a pied horse, veins in 
a piece of flint or marble ; in short, 
whatever represents, or is supposed 
to represent, any object in their pro- 
digious catalugue of superstition, 
might occas! on a resort of devotces, 
give rise to a church, or market- 
place fur wax-chandlers, painters, 
and stiver-smiths, as famous as the 
shrine of Diana of Ephesus,” 

Then follow some very striking 
facts illustrative of the general pro- 


position. In a subsequent part of 
the volume, the same lively writer 
relates the following anecdote ; 

“One day, ascending by this 
staircase, we found all the churches 
in the Kremlin open, and a prodj. 
gious concourse of people assembled 
at the celebration oi the great Festiya| 
of the Ascension. It is difficult to 
describe the scenes then exhibited 
within these buildings. I was car. 
ried in by the crowd, which rushed 
forward like a torrent; and, being 
lifted by it from the ground, be. 
held, as I entered, a throng of de. 
votees, in which there was danger 
of being pressed to death ; all of 
whom were in motion, crossing 
themselves, bowing their heads, and 
struggling who should first kiss the 
consecrated pictures. The bodies 
of their saints were exposed: and 
we were shewn, by the attending 
priests, some of the wood of ¢ the 
true Cross.’ Women, with tears 
streaming from their eyes, were seen 
lifting their infants, and teaching 
them to embrace the feet and hands 
of the images. Observing a crowd 
particularly eager to kiss the skull of 
an incorruptible saint, I asked a 
priest, in Latin, whose bedy the 
sepulchre contained. * Whence are 
you, sald he, ‘that you know not the 
tomb of St. Demetrius ??” 

The volume concludes with an 
Appendix, containing an account o! 
the different sccts of Dissenters in 
Russia. 

Schismatics seem first to have 
made their appearance in Russia 
about 450 vears after the introduc: 
tion of Ciristianity Into that coun. 
try. They were of the class of 
Judaizing Teachers. Persecution 
was occasionally tie doom of these 
seceders ; but the schism was never 
destroyed. 

A more serious division toox 
place in the sixteenth century, oD 
account of an attempt to correct 
the numerous errors which were ac- 
knowiedged to have crept into the 
sacred books. Many were alarmed 
with the idea, that these writings 
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would be corrupted under the pre- 
tence of correcting them; and 
when a similar attempt was made 
in the seventeenth century, the same 
apprehension was revived, and the 
schism continued to increase. These 
divisions appear to have been cre- 
ated partly by designing men, and 
partly through the ignorance of the 
people. The spirit of dissent, when 
once excited, indulged many fan- 
cles, and gave birth to different 
sects. The Raskolniks or schisma- 
tics may, however, be considered as 
composed of two grand divisions : 
yize the Popoftschins or such as 
admit priests from the National 
Church ; and Bezpopoftschins, or 
such as have no priests at all, or 
priests of their own ordination. 
These two designations must be 
understood to comprise many diffe- 
rent sects. 

If we were ignorant of the history 
of dissent in our own country, we 
should be surprised, perhaps, at the 
reasons for it in Russia. It 1s not 
upon matters of faith, that the na- 
tional church and the dissenting 
interest are in general opposed, but 
whether old or new pictures are 
to be used in Divine worship, and 
whether twenty volumes folio, con- 
taining the Church Service, ought 
to be received in their ancient or in 
their corrected state. It is remarka- 
ble, however, that the Raskolniks 
are distinguished for their morals 
and integrity, and are usually much 
better acquainted with the holy 
Scriptures than their neighbours. 
[t is difficult to ascertain their num- 
bers: but most of the opulent Rus- 
sian merchants of Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and the other great towns of 
the empire are Raskolniks. 

The Popoltschins embrace the 
great majority of Russian Dissen- 
ters :-—of these the principal sects 
are,—i. The churches at Vetka 
and Staradubofsk. They have been 
Scattered by persecution even to 
Siberia, and with increasing num- 
bers.—2. The Diaconoftschins, an 
excrescence of the church at Vet- 
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ka: they quarrelled with the Vetka 
Raskolniks about the mystery of the 
Chrism and the right form of the 
Cross.—3. The Peremazanoftschins 
or Reanointers. They sprung also 
from the people at Vetka, and they 
reanoint their proselytes by the 
Chrism. This sect is numerous in 
Moscow.—4. The Epefanoitschins, 
nearly the same with the old cere- 
monialists of Staradubofsk ; only 
they pay some respect to the bones 
of an old monk.—5. The Tscherna- 
bottsi, a recent swarm from the old 
hive of Staradubotsk. They refuse 
civil oaths: will not be shaved, and 
therefore furnish no recruits to the 
army, and decline praying for the 
emperor according to the form pre- 
scribed by the holy synod. 

The Bezpopoftschins include the 
following divisions : 

1. The Duhobortsi, a race that 
say they are descended from Sha- 
drach, Meshech, and Abednego ; 
but they sprang up in the middle of 
the last century. Mr. Pinkerton 
employs some pages in his account 
of them. They are peaceable, and 
of good morals: but never enter the 
national church, nor bow before the 
pictures, nor cross themselves, nor 
observe the appointed fasts. They 
are eminent for brotherly love, have 
all things in common, are hospitable 
to strangers, kind to the afflicted, 
and have no punishments among 
their members but expulsion from 
their society. The following account 
of them Is extremely curious : 


‘¢ The Duhobortsi affirm, that every ex- 
ternal rite, in regard to salvation, is of no 
avail whatever, and that the outward 
church, in consequeice of her corruption, 
is now become a den of thieves. On this 
account, they confess that alone to be the 
one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church, 
which the Lord gathered by his appearance, 
which he enlightens, and adorns, by the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and which on this 
account is the company of the faithful, or 
of true believers, in all ages. 

‘‘ In this persuasion they frequently have 
meetings among themselves, but have no 
stated place appointed for this purpose, as 
they account every place alike holy : hence 
these meetings are held in the first conye- 
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nient place they can find. Neither do they 
appoini any particular days for this pur- 
pose, accounting all days alike. They have, 
therefore, no holydays : but their mectings 
are frequently held on the holydavs ap- 
pointed by the church, when other people 
are not engaged in labour; for if they were 
to work on the holydays of their neigh- 
Bours, they say, they should subject them- 
selves to double persecution, and might be 
represented as disobedient to the laws of 
the empire. 

* Each of them is at liberty to hold a 
meeting in his own house, and to invite 
such of his brethren as are near him to at- 
tend. Insuch meetings, they always sup 
together; and should the brother in whose 
house the meeting is neld not be able to 
provide food sufficient to entertain his 
guests, in that case they either send them- 
seives, before band, provisions for Uhis pur- 
pose, or bring them along with them. 

‘Being assembled, they salute one an- 
other; the mer salute the men, and the 
females the females, by taking each other 
by the right hand, and thrice bowing and 
kissing one thine at the same time 
every one pronounces a siiort praver. These 
three bows and three embraces, they per- 
form 1) tie name of the three-one God, 
the puritying of the flesh, and to the root- 
ing out of pride, They take each other by 
the hand as a mark of their union in love, 
in calling, in knowledge of judgment, and 
of the unseen God, who is within them. 

“In the course of the meeting, they 
pray one after another, sing psalms, and 
explain the word of God; but as the 
greater part of them are unable to read, 
most of this is performed in their assem- 
blies extemporaneously. They have no 
appointed priests, but confess Jesus Christ 
alone to be the only just, holy, pure, unde- 
filed priest, separated from sinners, and ex- 
alted above the heavens; he also is their 
only Teacher. Ia their assemblies they in- 
struct each other from the Scriptures; every 
one speaks according to the grace given 


him, to the admonishing and comforting of 


his brethren, Even women are not exclud- 
ed from this privilege ; for they say, Have 
not women enlightened understandings as 
wellas men?) They pray standing or sit- 
ting, just as it happens. At the end of the 
meeting they again embrace each other 
thrice, a3 at the beginning, and then sepa- 
rate.” pp. 309—312. 


The articles of their belief, and 
nany of their peculiarities, are de- 
tailed in the several pages from p. 
316 to p. 330. Whoever peruses this 
statement, will be inclined to pro- 
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nounce the Duhobortsi to be the 
Quakers of Russia. 

2. The Pomeryans. They require 
their converts to be re-baptized, be. 
lieve that antichrist is already come, 
and recommend a life of celibacy and 
solitude. 

5. The Theodosians, a schism 
trom the Pomoryans, whom they de. 
serted, chiefly on account of their not 
purifying what they purchased jy 
the market of unbelievers, and not 
avriting the superscription upon the 
Cross: They are numerous, and 
have some good regulations.—And 
for discrepencies equally weighty 
and wise, about marriage, and the 
cross, and rebaptism, and particular 
pictures, and circumcision, we have 
still to enumerate several hard names 
of determined schismatics ; such as, 
4. Tie Philipotischins; 5. The 
Netovtschins; 6. Pastustikoc Log. 
lasia 3 Novojentzi; 8. Samokrest- 
schentsi, or self-baptizers ! 9. Tschu- 
vstviniks ; 10. Molokans; 11. Iko- 
hovortsi—these admit no pictures 
or Images Into their worship, and 
thus deserve to be ranked with more 
respectable associates; 12. Selez- 
nevischini. To these is to be added 
the sect of Martinists, followers of 
one Martin, a Frenchman. Their 
tencts are in the highest degree mys- 
tical: they pretend to visions and 
discoveries, and maintain that the 
word of God contains not only the 
way of deliverance io fallen men, but 
discovers also the secrets of nature: 
they are of a class similar to the dis- 
ciples of Behimen and Swedenborg, 
and, with loud pretensions to wis- 
dom and learning, are as ignorant of 
Divine Truth as the poorest among 
their countrymen. 

It were devoutly to be wished, 
that this work of Platon might be 
read with attention by all the Rus- 
sians, who are capable of reasoning 
and reflection. It is not without 
errors, and some of these errors arc 
important; but it is the production 
of a man, who rises infinitely above 
the highest flights of the rabble 
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of pretenders to religion, whether 


staunch churchmen or inveterate 
sectarians. A great change is at 
shis moment taking place through- 
out the Russian empire ; and the 
measures recently adopted for the 
circulation of the Scriptures through 
all the provinces—measures as wise 
ag they are benevolent—cannot fail 
¢o correct many delusions and to be 
productive of important benefits. 
The blessings of religion are not to 
be diffused ina day. We look not 
for miracles; but for the silent ope- 
ration of sacred principles, for that 
gradual and almost imperceptible 
advance in civilization and know- 
ledge, which in the end changes the 
character of nations, and converts un- 
cultivated man into an animal of a 
higher order. ‘The public events, 
which we have recently witnessed, 
must tend to give a powerful impulse 
‘othe minds of the Russians; and the 
spirit of inquiry and improvement, 
which has now gone forth, will doubt- 
less be assisted in its progress by the 
liberal and enlightened policy of the 
emperor. We consider it as an aus- 
aiclous circumstance, that at the very 
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time when the convulsions of Eurupe. 
have roused trom their coniparative 
slumber, so many provinces of that 
extensive empire, and have given the 
inhabitants of those distant lands an 
interest in the affairs of nations, 
which was never excited betore, the 
Volume of Inspiration has been free- 
ly opened to their view. To expect 
any remarkable immediate effect 
from the dispersion of the Scriptures 
in a country, where civilization is still 
in its infancy, wouid impiy little 
knowledge of the character of man: 
it is by slow progress that kingdoms 
advance to the maturity of their 
moral and religious state; but the 
experience of past ages must con- 
vince us, that the Word of God, 
however slow in its operation, is 
mighty in its influence ; and we doubt 
whether any single plan could be 
proposed more likely to raise the 
human animal to his proper rank and 
condition, than the circulation of that 
book, which inculcates the best prin- 
ciples of action, points out his rela- 
tion to the Deity, and unfolds the 
high destinies of a future world. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ie. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
YReEPARING for publication :—The Cam- 
paign of Germany and France subsequent 
to the expiration of the Armistice in 1813, 
by J. Philippart, Esq.;—the Life of Sir 
Benjamin West, comprising Anecdotes of 
the most celebrated characters in Europe 
and America, during the last sixty years, 
by Mr. Galt ;—The Travels of Dr. Holland 
inthe South of Turkey, in 1812 and 1813 ; 
—~A pair of celebrated Hemispheres, pro- 
jected by Mr. J. Heming, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, engraved by Mr. Lowry, with 
an explanatory Treatise. 

In the press:—The Origin of Pagan 
Idolatry, in three yols. 4to. by the Rev. 
%. S$. Faker :-—The confessions of Sir Tho- 


&e, 


mas Longueville, by R. P. Gillies, Esq. ;— 
A voyage to the Isle of Elba, from the 
French of M. Arsenna Thiebaut de Ber- 
neaud;— A Tour through the Islandof Elba, 
by Sir R.C. Hoare, in imperial 4to., with 
engravings from drawings on the spot, by 
J. Smith ;—A work on the population and 
Resources of the British Empire, by Mr, 
Colquhoun ;—Translations from the popu- 
lar Poetry of the Hindoos, by Capt. Brough- 
ton ;—The First Volume of Mr J. Turner’s 
History of England, extending from the 
Norman Conquest tothe Reign of Edward 
the Third. 

On the 19th of May, the Prize Composi- 
tions at Oxford were adjudged to the follow- 
ing Gentlemen: Latin Essay~De Ephoro- 
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rum apud Lacedzmonios Magistratu—Mr. 
Renn Dickson HAMPDEN, B.A. of Oriel 
College. English Essay—A Comparative 
Estimate of the English Literature of the 
17th and 18th Centuries—Mr. Ricuarp 
Burvon, B.A. Fellow of Oriel College. 
Latin Verse—Germanicus Casar Varo Le- 
gionibusque suprema solvit—Mr. W. A. 
Hammond, undergraduate Commoner of 
Christ Church.—-Sir R. Newdigate’s Prize: 
English Verse—Niobe : Mr. J. L. Adolphus, 
under-graduate Scholar of St. John’s. 
Great Additional facilities have of late 


List-of New Publications. 


(J une, 


been afforded by the Trustees of the Britis), 
Museum, to persons wishing to visit that no. 
ble Institution. Any decently dressed per. 
son may, on every Monday, Wednesday, anq 
Friday (except in Christmas, Easter, ang 
Whitsun weeks, and the months of August 
and September) obtain free admission be. 
tween the aours of Ten and Four, without 
fee or delay, and may pass as many hours a, 
he pleases in viewing the Museum, which 
has, within the last few years, been enriched 
by immense accessions of most interesting 
objects of curiosity, taste, and science, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Fathers of the English Church, or a 
Selection from the Writings ofthe Refor- 
mers and early Protestant Divines of the 
Church of England. 8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 18s. 
6d. 

Sermons by the Rev. A. Alison, LL. B. 
Svo. 12s. 

An Address to the Rev. Eustace Carey, 
an. 19, 1814, on his Designation as a 
hristian Missionary to India, by Rob. 

Hall, M. A. of Leicester. 

The Influence of Bible Societies on the 
Temporal Necessities of the Poor; by the 
Rev. Thos. Chalmers, Kilmany. 1s. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Death of the 
Rev. H.fFoster, M. A., preached at St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, June 5, 1814, by H. 
G. Watkins, M. A., witha Brief Memoir of 
his Life. 1s. 

Distresses in Germany,a Sermon, preach- 
ed at St. Swithin’s, London Stone, by H. 
G. Watkins, M. A. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, 
from the earlier Teutonic an Scandinavian 
Romances, being an Abstract of the Book 
of Heroes, and Nibelungen Lay; with 
Translations of Metrical Pales, from the 
old German, Danish, Swedish, and Icelan- 
dic Languages; with Notes and Disserta- 
tions. Royal 4to. 37. 3s. 

Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Century ; 
by John Nichols, F. S. A. Vol. VIII. 
l/. 7s. with seven portraits. 

Portraits of illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain, with biographical and _ his- 
torical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions; 
by Edmund Lodge, Esq. Lancaster Herald, 
F.S.A. Part I. folio. 

A Translation of the First Part of the 
Memoirs, &c. of Baron de Grimm, for the 
Years 1753to01770. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 

The Chemical Guide, or complete Com- 
panion to the portable Chest of Chemistry ; 
by Reece andCo. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Compendium of Laws recently passed for 
regulating the Trade with the East Indies ; 
Sy Thomas Thornton. 


8vo. 7S. 


The History of Fiction ; being a critical 
Account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the Novels of the present 
Age; by John Dunlop. 5 vols. post 8yo, 
1Z. lls. 6d. 

Thurston’s Hlustrattons of Lord Byron’s 
Poem of the Corsair, Royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, 
preceding the Year 1056, including the 
authentic History ofthat Period. To which 
is added, a Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress of the Scythians or Goths ; being 
an Introduction to the ancient and modern 
History of Europe, by John Pinkerton, 
With a plate and six maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 
1. 16s. 

The Chronicles of Scotland: published 
from several old Manuscripts; by Robert 
Lindsay, of Pitscottie. 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. Is. 

An Account of Baths, and of a Madeira 
House, at Bristol; with a Drawing and 
Description of a Pulmometer; and Cases, 
showing its Utility in ascertaining the State 
of the Lungs in Diseases of the Chest ; by 
Edw. Kentish, M. D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Result of Experience in the treatment of 
Cases of defective Utterance, from Defi- 
ciencies in the Roof of the Mouth, and 
other Imperfections and Mal-conformations 
of the Organs of Speech; by John Thel- 
wall, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

Annals of the Poor; containing the Dai- 
ryman’s Daughter, with considerable Addi- 
tions ; the Negro Servant; andthe Young 
Cottager; by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
A. M. Rector of Turvey. 12mo. 7s. 

Rights of Literature, or an Author’s Ap- 
peal to the Legislature; by John Britton, 
F.S.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellane- 
ous Literature; conducted by David Brew- 
ster, LL. D. Vol. VII. Part ll. 12. Is. 

Klopstock and his Friends; a Series of 
Fariliar Letters, written between the years 
1750 and 1803. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Miss Benger. 8vo 10s 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Character of 
Rousseau; by Mad. de Stael. 8yo, 5s. 
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An Essay on Light and Vision, with Di- 
rections for the proper Apptication of Glas- 
ses to defective Sights ; by John Bywater. 
“. new edition of Klopstock’s Messiah ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Raflles, of Liverpool. 
5 vols. 12mo., 

Bonaparte: a Poem; by Lord Byron. 
1s. 6d. 

Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen; a 
Poem, in Two Parts; by Mrs. Grant, of 
Loggan. Svo. 8s. 

Christian Conqueror, or Moscow burnt 
and Paris saved. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Effect of the Corn 
Laws, and of a Rise or Fallin the Price 
of Corn on the Agriculture and general 
Wealth of the Country; by the Rev. 1. R. 
Malthus, Professor of Political Economy 
at the East India College. 8vo. 2s. 

A History of the University ana Colleges 
of Cambridge ; including Notices relating 
to the Founders and Eminent Men; by G. 
Dyer, A. B. Illustrated by 52 Engravings. 
2 vols. Svo. 2/ 2s.—royal 3/ Ss 

The Border Antiguities of England and 
Scotland; comprising Specimens of Archi- 
eecture and Sculpture, and other Vestiges 


RELIGIOUS 


MISSION TO THE SOUTH SEAS. 
tue Directors of the London Missionary 
society have received a letter from the Mis- 
sonanies at Eimeo, near Otaheite, dated 
Oct. 21, 1812. They had been driven trom 
these islands by the wars which had oc- 
curred among the natives ; but had recent- 
ly returned, to the number of seven men 
and seven women, besides some children. 
‘Three of the women had recently died, and 
their loss seemed to be severely felt. One 
of their number, who had gone to Port 
jackson to be married, had returned with 
his wife, a fortnight before, bringing a kind 
letter from Governor M‘Quarrie, who had 
shewed himself a real friend to the Mission, 
and aiso from the Rev. Mr. Marsden, who 
had treated him with great affection, and 
had manifested an ardent zeal to serve the 
interests of the Mission. At the recommen- 
dation of these excellent men, they had 
commenced building a vessel for their ac- 
commodation. Their missionary labours 
had hitherto been confined to the neigh- 
bourhoed of their residence: they had 
formed a school which was attended by 20 
scholars, and they hoped the number would 
soon increase. Divine service was perform- 
ed every Sunday in the native language ; 

Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 
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of former Ages; by Walter Scott, Esq. 
Part VII. 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Of Bonaparte and the Bourbons, and the 
Necessity of rallying round our legitimate 
Princes for the safety of France and that of 
Europe; by F. A. de Chateaubriand. 4s. 

Voyages and Travels in various parts of 
the World during the Years 18Q3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7; by G H. Von Langsdortf. Vol. If. 
Ato. 1/.17s. 6d. 

Travels to the Source of the Missouri Ri- 
ver, and across the American Continent to 
the Pacific Ocean ; performed by Order of 
the Government of the United States in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806; by Capts. 
Lewis and Clarke ; published from the Offi- 
cial Report, and illustrated by a Map of the 
Route, and other Maps. 4to. 2/ 12s. 6d. 

A V.yvage round Great Britain, under- 
taken in the Summer of 1818, and com- 
mencing from the Land’s-end, Cornwall; 
by Richard Ayton and Wm. *F:<niell, 
A R.A No. 1V.imp. 4to. i0s 6d 

Sir William Stanley’s Gariand, contain- 
ing his twenty-one years Travels through 
most parts of the World, and his safe Re- 
turn to Latham Hall. 8vo. and 4to. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


preaching in the forenoon, and catechising 
in the afternoon; but it was thinly at- 
tended. Several individuals are stated to 
have greatly benefited by their instructions. 
Among the rest, king Pomarre appears to 
have been influenced by them to offer him- 
self a candidate for baptism, dectaring it to 
be his fixed purpose to devote himself to 
God He gave the Missionaries to under- 
stand, that this resolution was the result of 
long and increasing conviction of the truth 
and excellency of the religion of Christ. 
He had endeavoured to persuade the two 
principal chiefs in the island to take the 
same step: but they told him, he might do 
as he pleased: they would cleave to Oro, 
which he observed was cleaving to Satan, 
adding, that if no ane else would embrace 
the Gospel, he would, as he desired to be 
happy afier death, and to be saved in the 
judgment of the great day. The state of 
his affairs calling him from Eimeo to Cta- 
heite, Pomarre carried on a correspondence 
thence with the Missionaries. The origi- 
nal letters of Pomarre, in his own hand- 
writing, have been transmitted to England, 
and a translation of them has been made. 
We can find room for only a few very brief 
extracts. 


By 
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394 London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews. 


Speaking of the troubles in which he was 
involved, he observes, “ My affliction is 
eveat; but if { can only obtain God’s fa- 
your before I die, [shall count myseif well 
off. But, U! should [ die with my sins 
unpardoned, it will be UVindeed with me. 
QO! may my sins be pardoned, and my svul 
saved through Jesus Christ! And may 
Jehovah regard me betore I die! and then 
I shall retoice, because I have obtained the 
favour of Jehovah.” 

Again: ‘ he aflairs of Taheite are 
pretty well settled ; the chiefs having sent 
professions of subjection ; but how this will 
continue is uncertain. However, at present 
allis well. 

‘© continue to pray to God without 
ceasing. Regardless of other things, I am 
concerned only that my soul may be saved 
by Jesus Christ! It is my earnest desire 
that I may become one of Jehovah’s peo- 
ple ; and that God may turn away his anger 
from me, which I deserve for my wicked- 
ness, my ignorance of himself, and my ac- 


cumulated crimes ! 


‘«* If God were pleased to create all man- 
kind anew, then they would be good. This 
is my earnest desire, tliat God would enable 
ine from my heart to love that which is 
good, and to abhor that which is evil; and 
that I may be saved by Jesus Christ. My 
dear friends, write to me, that I may know 
your minds. Inform me also of the news 
from Port Jackson; and whether King 
George is alive or dead. 

“May Jehovah and Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour bless you !” 

LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS, 


The sixth annual meeting of tins So- 
ciety was held on the sixth May, at Free- 
masons’ flail, bis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex in the chair. After the 
report was read, several noblemen and yen- 
tlemen powerfully advocated the cause of 
the Society—among the rest, the Royal 
Chairman, Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Way, the Hon. and Rev. G. 
Noel, the Rev. Dr Randolph, the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon, the Rev. Mr. Grimshaw, the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, the Rev. W. Way, &c. &c. &c, 
Our limits will net allow us to give any ac- 
count of the speeches that were delivered 
in favour of the institution, The hall was 


crowded by arespectable assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen. Sermons had been preach. 
ed by the Hon. and very Rev. the Dean of 
Wells, and the Rev.W.Cooper ; the collec. 
tiens after which amounted to 268/, 13s. 


[June 


The following is an abstract of the 
Report :-— 

Thirty-two adult persons of the Jewish 
persuasion have embraced the Christian 
faith, and have been baptized under the 
patronage of this institution. 

Schools have been opened for the chil. 
dren of Jewish parents. The namber of 
both sexes admitted, from the commence. 
ment of the Society in 1809, amounts te 
126; of whom there have been placed out 
to business, and apprenticed, 13 ;—with. 
drawn by their parents, 15 ;—dismissed, 6, 
—dead, 8 ;—remain in the school, 84, 

Four Jewish youths are under the care 
and gratuitous tuition of the Rev. Thomas 
Fry, one of the Secretaries, with a view to 
their education for the Christian ministry, 

For the employment of Jews who, in con. 
sequence of their gonversion to Christianity, 
or discovering an inclination to inquire into 
its evidences and principles, have been cast 
off by their connexions, and deprived of 
their fortmer means of subsistence— 

A Printing office has been established, 
in Which cousidcrable encouragement has 
been received. Several respeciable works 
have been printed in a manner that it is 
hoped cannot fail of recommending the 
office to the patronage of all the friends of 
the Institution. 

A manufactory of Baskets has lately been 
commenced, and is already in a promising 
state. 

An Asylum has also been opened for tlie 
reception and employment of Jewesses. 

A translation of the New Testament inte 
the Hebrew language is carrying on. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, after having been 
revised and corrected by several professors 
in the universities, and many other learned 
men in different parts of the United King- 
dom, is now completed ;- and the work is 
going on with all possible despatch. 

Various tracts in several languages are 
always in readiness for distribution among 
such Jews as may be inclined to receive 
them. The Committee have to acknow- 
ledge, with great gratitude, the success of 
some of their tracts presented by Dr Naudi, 
of Malta, to Mr Murtheim, a wealiby mer- 
chant of Tripoli, who by reading them was 
led to search the Scriptures and ultimately 
to embrace Cliristianity, and who ts at this 
time a diligent and laborious missionary on 
the coast of Barbary; where his general 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Arabic, modern 
Greek, and several other languages, quali- 
fies him for very extensive usefulness. 

A large and commodious building, called 
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the Jews’ Chapel, has been opened for seve- 
ral years in Spitalfields, where the Rey. 
1.8.C F. Frey statedly delivers lectures 
addressed to his Jewish brethren. 

The Society is building a new Episcopal 
chapel at Bethnal Green, to be officiated in 
by Clergymen of the Established Church, 
which is expected to be ready for opening 
in May. Lectures to the Jews have been 
regularly preached at several other places, 
both in the Established Church and among 
the Dissenters. 

On the first of every month is published, 
price 6d, “ The Jewish Repository, or 
Monthly Communications respecting the 
Jews, and the Proceedings of the London 
Society.” This work is particularly recom- 
mended to the different Auxiliary and 
Penny Societies, and to all persons who 
wish to assist the institution, or to obtain 
information respecting: it. 

Auxiliary Societies have been instituted 
in various parts of the United Kingdom ; 
and many benevolent persons, impressed 
with the obligations of Christians to seek 
the conversion of the Jews, have formed, 
and are now forming, Associations to pro- 
mote a subscription, in which the poorest 
disciple of Christ may take a share, by con- 
tributing one penny per week, or sixpence 
per month. 

The success which has already attended 
the ellorts of this Society, though it may not 
lave equalled their hopes, has certainlybeen 
such as affords abundant encouragement to 
persevere in the work they have begun, and 
should stimulate Christians at large to con- 
tribute all the assistance in their power to 
this labour of love. The expenses incurred 
in prosecuting such designs are unavoidably 
ereat; and it must depend on the liberality 
of the Christian Public, with what degree 


of vigour the Institution shall be carried’ 


On, 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPORT AND EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH DOMIN- 
IONS, 

The following has been transmittec »us 
as the substance of the Report made at the 
Annual General Mecting of this Society, 
lield at Batson’s Cofiee-house, Cornhill, on 
Wednesday, the 15th Apriliast. The Com- 
mittee reported, that, since the last annual 
meeting, 264 schools had been added to the 
Society’s list, and assistance repeated to 61 
other schools formerly established; for which 
and the new schools before stated, they had 
cistributed 29,075 spelling-books and 4,184 


Testaments : that since the commencement 
of the institution (1785), the Society had 
issued 386,460 spelling-books, 79,363 Tes- 
taments, and 8,139 Bibles, to 4,247 schools, 
containing upwards of 350,0.0 children. 
Thirty years have nearly elapsed since the 
commencement of this benevolent institu- 
tion; and notwithstanding its progressive 
labours during that period, Sunday Schools 
are still rising up both in the metropolis and 
throughout the kingdom. The importance 
and advantage of common education are 
now generally admitted; and many, who 
formerly opposed its operation, are now 
become its zealous advocates. In addition 
to the well directed exertions of this So- 
ciety at home, they have succeeded in 
establishing Sunday schools at Antigua, 
Nova Scotia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the island of Cape Breton in North Ame- 
rica, where the moral condition of the rising 
generation is represented to be most de- 
plorable, and calling aloud for help. In the 
last annual Report of this Society, very gra- 
tifying information was aflorded by the 
establisliiment of floating Sunday schools 
on board hisMajesty’s ships at the Nore and 
else where : they now report, that they have 
likewise succeeded in promoting two well- 
regulated schools, under the superinten- 
dence of the surgeon, on board two convict 
ships,bound for NewSouth Wales, who has 
written, that the convicts (319 in number, ) 
with a few exceptions, behave well ; that 
many of them, by means of the instruction 
given to them, can now read in the Bible ; 
and that he is inclined to believe they will 
have reason to bless the day when the Sun- 
day School Society was formed. 

The Society have farther directed their 
humane attention, in the course of the past 
year, to both French andAmerican prisoners 
of war, many of whom have been brought 
to astate of considerable improvement and 
good conduct, and to a persuasion, no doubt, 
that although they are England’s prisoners, 
Englishmen are nevertheless their friends. 

In addition to the great increase of labour 
which the statement above must necessarily 
have occasioned, the Report of the Com- 
mittee states also, that they have directed 
their attention to the education of adults, 
and that schools for this unlettered class of 
society are already established both in Eng- 
land and Wales, conducted by persons of 
mature age, with the most encouraging suc- 
cess. Indeed, it is well known, that there 
is a vast number of persons in this country 
advanced to years of maturity and old age, 
entirely ignorant of the first rudiments of 
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knewledge. The Committee farther re- 
ported that both Wales and Ireland conti- 
nue their exertions in the good work of 
Sunday-school education. Wales is des- 
cribed as having undergone a general moral 
cultivation by these means; and that pre- 
sent circumstances encourage them to hope, 
that, ina few years, treland will, through 
the Divine blessing on the attempts to edu- 
cate the poor, widely exhibit traces of con- 
tentment, industry, and good order, aston- 
ishing those who have judged of it merely 
by those noxious weeds which have sprung 
up in consequence of her having been so 
long neglected. 

After suck an exposition of the proceed- 
ings and effects of this useful Society, little 
need be said to enforce its claims to pa- 
tronage and support on the minds of en- 
lightened and benevolent Christians. Pro- 
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viding as it does, at an easy expense, and 
Without interruption to their employment oy 
gains,the means of instruction for the lower 
classes of society, it opens a way for the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
the maintenance of those industrious habits 
which contribute so greatly to the vigour, 
the improvement, and the stability of 
country, At present the demands for its 
aid exceed any thing which has yet been 
experienced. Its operations are going for. 
ward in the greater part of the British do. 
minions, both at home and abroad; and 
there is reason to believe, that, if suitably 
supported, it will penetrate into those parts 
which remain unenlightened, and supply 
the poor with the means of understanding 
and appreciating those Scriptures which, 
through the blessing of Gud, may make 
them wise unto salvation. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Very soon after our last View of Public 
Affairs was given to the public it was an- 
nounced that the Treaty of Peace between 
Great Britain, Austria, Kussia, and Prussia 
on the one hand, and France on the other, 
had been signed at Paris on the SOth day 
of May. By this treaiy, the kingdom of 
France is to preserve the integrity of its 
limits such as they existed at the period of 
the 1st of January, 1792, with a variety of 
small rectifications of the boundary line 
which separates France from Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy. This line commences be- 
tween Dunkirk and Nieuport on the north, 
proceeds thence through the Departments 
of Jemappe, Sambre and Meuse, Moselle, 
Sarre, Mont Tonnere, and the Lower Rhine, 
to the fortress of Landau, and thence to 
the banks of the Rhine ; which river forms 
the boundary of France and Germany till 
it reaches Switzerland, when the ridge of 
Mount Jura becomes the boundary. The 
line is continued thence, with slight varia- 
tions of the ancient limits, to the Meciterra- 
nean between Cagnes and Nice. Between 
France and Spain the limits are precisely 
ihe same which existed before the Ist of 
January, 1792. Commissaries will be ap- 
pointed by the several powers to mark 
clearly and distinctly not merely by a map, 
but by stakes, the new limits along the 


whole extent of their course. ‘he naviza. 
tion of the Rhine will be free. The future 
Congress will employ itself in devising re- 
gulations under which that freedom may 
be best maintained on that and oiher n- 
vers forming the boundary of states, Hol- 
land is to receive an increase of territory ; 
but no person can be sovereign in that 
country who wears a foreign crown. The 
States of Germany will be independent, 
and federally united. Switzerland will be 
independent. lTialy will be composed of 
sovereign staies. Malta and its depen- 
dencies will belongto Great Britain. ‘The 
arsenals and ships cf war in ports restored 
by France shail be divided between France 
and the country in which they are situated 
inthe proporton of two thirds to the for- 
merot This provision will not affect places 


tanen by the allies before the 23d of 


pril,ov the ships and arsenal] in the Texel. 
Henceforth Antwerp will be only a com- 
mercial port. No individual in any of the 
ceded or restored districts is to be prose- 
cuted or disturbed either in person or pro- 
perty for his past political attachments or 
conduct, whatever they may have been. 
The respective Governmeits mutually give 
up their claims on each other for any ad- 
vance that may have been made since 
1792, France, however, will pay to indivi. 
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duals in other countries all the just debts 
she may have contracted, and commissa- 
ries will be appointed to investigate their 
clams.* All archives, charts, plans, &e. 
shall be faithfully given up to the countries 
to which they belong. A general congress 
will be held at Vienna in two months, to 
take the farther measures necessary for 
completing the dispositions of this treaty. 
The treaties of 1805 and 1809 between 
Austria and France, and those of 1795, 
1807, and 1808 between Prussia and France, 
are annulled. 


We now come to that part of the 
treaty Which has a more immediate 
The ces- 
sion of Malta bas been already men- 
Besides this, France cedes 
to Great Britain Vobago, and St. 
Lucia, in the West Indies, together 


with the Isle of France, and its de- 


pendencies,Rodriguez and Scchelles, 


‘and restores to Spain that part of 
| St. Domingo which Spain had lately 


ceded to France. // the other colo- 


| nies, fisheries, factories, and estab- 


lishments of every kind, which France 
possessed on the Ist of January, 


~1792,in the seas, or on the continent 
of America, Africa, and Asia, are to 


berestored; and to give full effect 
to this article, Sweden cedes Guada- 
loupe, and Portugal cedes Cayenne, 
In India, France shall 
enjoy the same commercial and other 
privileges as the most iavoured na- 
ion; but she engages not to erect 
any fortifications on the establish- 
ments to be restored to her within 
ihe limits of the British sovereignty, 
horto keep more troops there than 
are required for the purposes of po- 
lice. 

A separate article of the treaty 
contains the following stipulation on 
the subject of the African slave trade : 

“His Most Christian Majesty con- 
‘urting, without reserve, in the sen- 
uments of Hiis Britannic Majesty, 
With respect to a description of traffic 
hugnant to the firincifiles of natu- 


* The treaty contains a variety of other 
Provisions respecting pecuniary claims, 
‘onfiscations, &c. & ec, which it is unneces- 
‘ry to detaak 
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ral justice, and of the enlightened 
age in which we live, engages to 
unite all his efforts to those of His 
Britannic Majesty, at the approach- 
ing Congress, to induce all the 
powers of Christendom to decree 
the abolition of the slave trade; so 
that the said trade shall cease uni- 
versally, as it shall cease definitively 
under any circumstances, on the part 
of the French Government, 1n the 
course of five years; and that, dur- 
ing the said period, no slave mer- 
chant shall import or sell slaves, ex- 
cept in the colonies of the state of 
which he is a subject.” 

We cannot conceal from our rea- 
ders that this concluding article has 
destroyed, in our minds, those emo- 


tions of joy and exultation which the 


returning peace of Europe was cal- 
culated to excite, and has substituted 
feclings of grief and shame, and bit- 
ter regret;—-may we not Say, of In. 
dignation also? Instead of viewing 
Great Britain on that moral elevation 
to which her previous conduct had 
justly raised her, we see her, by the 
signature of this convention of ini- 
quity and blood, disgraced and de- 
graded below the level of the other 
nations who are parties toit. For 
this nation well knew, if France did 
not, the dreadful extent of misery, 
the complication of inhumanity and 
injustice, to which such an improvi- 
dent article as this would consign 
millions and millions of our fellow- 
creatures.—Peace ! Oh the prostitu- 
tion of that sacred name! It is only 
the transfer of the war from our own 
shores to those of St. Domingo and 
Africa. It is only the adoption of a 
truce in Europe, while Europe is to 
light up a thousand ferocious and 
sanguinary conflicts in other quarters 
of the globe, to be followed by the 
unsparing, and undistinguishing, and 
hopcless captivity, and interminable 
exile and bondage, of multitudes of 
our fellow-creatures of both sexes, 
and of every age. Such is the peace 
which has been given to us! 

But is not this the language of 
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exaggeration and passion, rather than 
the sober representation of trath : 
Let us then examine the facts of the 
case calmly, and estimate, if we can, 
the real nature of this melancholy 
provision. Letus view it even upon 
the most favourable supposition that 
can be made ; namely, on the suppo- 
sition that the slave trade wii be 
abolished, at the end of five years, 
net only by France but by aii the 
European powers. 

One great, perhaps the principal, 
object for which both the 
Government aid Tr. e desire the 
slave trade, is torepeoplte St. Domin- 


£o with Slaves, All, however, who 


tr. : 
‘ ee ane & 
i belch) 


are acquainted with the past history 
or present State of that Island, must 
be convinced that, before that object 
can ve effected, a war of exter- 
mination musi fe \ ave with its 
present inbabitents. In 1802, when 
Boneparie aticnipied to possess hime 
seli of Si. Domingo, he soon dis- 
covered that there was no medium 


between renouncing all hope of re- 
establishing slavery in that isiand, 
and exterminating the people who 


possessed it. He chose the latter al- 
ternative, and, as muy be supposed, 
was not very scrupulous as wo the 
means of effecting his purpose. The 
barbarities exercised in St. Doniin:ro 
are not, perheps, to be paralfe'ea in 
the history even of revoiuliohaly 


France. Ail his efforts, however, 
proved unavailing ; andatier a shor, 


but ferociaus, Sul veogtle, dus Ing whi 

no quarter was given ov received, the 
Blacks remained ibe undisputed mas- 
ters of the Island. “Lhe well-appoti 

ed armies, amounting to upwards of 
§0,000 men, which Bonaparte bad 
sent thither, were ln a short time so 


much reduced by the insalubrity of 


the clinsate, and the harassing war- 
fare of the Blacks as to be under the 
necessily Of retiring within the lines 


> ar ae CHE ay Sicoer 4 rT 
of Cape francois, where tucy must 


have tullen vicums to the rage of 


their assailants, had they not been 
rescued from the horrors of un ase 
sault, by the intervention of an Ene- 


6 4 
hsh squadron. 
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The same dreadful warfare is now 
about to be a and probably 
with similar success. But rightly 
to estimate the miscries which must 
attend it, it will be necessary to con. 
sider the actual state of St. Domin. 
eo. ‘The present rulers and proprie. 
tors of it are the Biacks and people 
of Colour; the former however, 
greatly outnumbering the latter, 
TVTnese have known the rigours of 
West-Indian bondage ; they have 
freed themselves trom its yoke, and 
have now ewjoyed 2 state of complete 
personal liberty for more than twen. 
ty-two years. They have had full 
experience of the treachery and cru- 
eity of the French, and they have 
also measered their strength with 
that of their oppressors. The most 
active and inextinguishable — senti- 
ment of their minds is hatred to their 
former masters. It 1s one of their 
fundamental laws, a law which they 
guard with peculiar jealousy, that 
no white Vrencbman, on pain ot 
death, shal! even land on their shores. 
liicir numbers also are formidable. 
in 1792, the population was estimat- 
ed at 630,000. Since that period, 
noiwithstanding the troubles in which 
they have been involved, they are 
stated to have greatly increased. 

' at the scime time sald to be 
well suppucd with warlike stores, 
procured with the express view oi 
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ost efficacious means of wasung 
frustrating the 
forts of their Luropean invaders 
i, thereiore, they should be reduc- 
cd at all, which is at least a ques- 
tionuble point, the conflict cannot fail 
to be very sanguinary; and consider: 
lig the wisi in which the corabat- 
ants are regarded by each other, as 
merciless tyrants, or as revolted 
slaves, will probably be attended 
with circumstances of the most un- 
belenting barbarity. But to pro- 
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occupied in the cultivation of the 
soil. Almost all of them have farms 
of thelr own, and the smaller pro- 
prietors, besides cultivating their 
own lands, frequently work for hire 
on the lands of their wealthier neigh- 
pours. Under this system a very 
considerable degree both of industry 
and social and domestic comfort have 
prevailed ; and during the last six 
years We are assured that the annual 
value of their imports from England 
alone, paid for by the produce of 
their farms, amounts to a very large 
sum. During the present year, [rom 
sixty to seventy sail of large ships 
have cleared out from the ports of 
this kingdom for St. Domingo, al- 
most all of them with considerabie 
cargoes; and the Jamaica convoy, 
which is daily expected to arrive in 
this country, Contains about 20 ships 
from that island fully laden with cof- 
fee and other articles. For the last 
ten years we have enjoyed this la- 
crative branch of trade, and have 
maintained with the people of St. 


Domingo the relations of peace and 


amity; and we have even recognised 
‘hem as a neutral nation in our pub- 
licacts. We have now left them to 
the exterminating sword of France, 
whhout a single provision in their 
iavour. Those very persons who, 
we will venture to say, consume 
more of our manufactures than all 
tie Negroes in our own islands put 
together ; and who have so largely 
contributed to give employment to 
the manufacturers of this counuy 
during the season of our greatest 
commercial depression, are now 
svandoned to every specics of enor- 
nity which France may inflict, in 
vider that St. Domingo may once 
more be made, by means of the slave 
‘ade, a flourishing sugar colony. 
surely if we had interposed so far 
és even to enlighten the French 
Government respecting the state of 
St, Domingo, and to lay before them 
the indisputed facts of this case, they 
Must have been forced to admit the 
‘mpolicy as well as cruelty and in- 
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justice of the attempt to reduce these 
men to ther former bondage. They 
must have seen, that to piace them 
again under the driver’s lash, would 
be altogether impracticable; and 
that the work of extermination, un- 
der ull the circumstances of the case, 
would but miserably compensate for 
the waste of blood and treasure it 
would necessarily cause to France. 
And they might thus have been in- 
duced to acquiesce In the actually ex- 
isting distribution of property in that 
island, establishing only the sove- 
reienty of the French Crown, and 
the usual privileges of a mother- 
country as to exclusive trade. So 
profoundly ignorant, however, are 
the people of France at this moment, 
of the past history of this Colony, 
that they believe that the failure of 
the attempt to reduce St. Domingo 
in 1802 was caused, not by the deadly 
nature of the climate or by the valour 
and miiitery skill of the Negroes, 
but by the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens; although it is notorious 
that, but for the timely interference 
of an English squadron, probably 
net one Frenchman would have re- 
turned to tell of the scenes he had 
witnessed. It was the policy of the 
French Government at that time to 
throw the odium of their failure on 
the English, and in this they suc- 
ceeded. Nor is it only of the past 
history, but of the present state of 
this island that the French are igno- 
rant. They view its inhabitants as 
mere brigands, who will certainly be 
either cajoled by fair words to re- 
celve their ancient yoke, or awed 
into submission by the appearance of 
a regular force. In short, they per- 
suade themselves there will now be 
little or no difficulty not only in re- 
gaining possession of the island, but 
in restoring the former system. The 
effect of the prevailing ignorance on 
this subject will probably be, that 
they will have committed themselves 
so far in the attempt to re-establish 
slavery, before they have learned the 
full extent of its difficulty, that they 
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will find it impossible to retrace their 
steps and to proceed by those me- 
thods of just and liberal concession 
which the case demands. 

And here is it not obvious, that 
had it not been for the permission 
which the treaty contains to recom- 
mence the slave trade, the induce- 
ment to attempt the restoration of 
slavery in St. Domingo would have 
been greatly diminished, if not en- 
tirely taken away? But for the ex- 
travagant expectations which the re- 
vival of that trade has excited, it pro- 
bably would have been less difficult 
to have satisfied the French Govern- 
ment, as well as the people of France, 
that their true policy would be not 
to destroy the present industrious 
and intelligent population of St. Do- 
mingo, but to conciliate and cherish 
them; not to break in pieces the 
existing frame of society, but to dif- 
fuse more widely the arts of peace, 
and the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious knowledge ; not to restore the 
former horrid system, an attempt in- 
volving probably the extermination 
of the present race, but unequivo- 
cally to confirm the actual rights of 
freedom and property, and by judi- 
cious regulations to give an increas- 
ed impulse to the general prosperity. 
Under such a system, instead of see- 
ing this beautiful isiand converted 
into a charncl-house, exhibiting an 
unvarying scene of blood and misery 
and desolation, St. Domingo would 
probably become inavery few years 
a more valuable colony to France than 
it could be made even by the unre- 
sisted accomplishment of her pre- 
sent views, 

But it may be argued, that if this 
representation of the state of French 
-St. Domingo be correct, then, at 
least, that colony will furnish no mart 
for slaves from Africa; and that if 
it be also true that the French desire 
the slave trade chiefly with a view 
to re-establish the plantations of that 
island on their former fcvoting, there 
is then little ground to fear that any 
very extensive slave trade will be 
carried on by France. If St. Do- 
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mingo must first be reduced, and jf 
this should prove a tedious and diff. 
cult, if not an impracticable work 
then, before slaves can be required 
from Africa for its supply, the fiye 
years allotted for the continuance 
of the slave trade will be exhaus:. 
ed. 

Now, although we believe that fo 
five years to come, this trade wil] 
prove of no use to France for the 
purpose of recultivating St. Domin. 
go, yet we think there is little dou; 
that a most extensive slave trade will, 
nevertheless, be carried on from tha 
country. The hope which they, who 
can get first to market, will have of 
procuring slaves in Africa on easy 
terms, would probably hasten for. 
ward their equipments, even if no 
limitation of the trade in point d 
time were proposed in the treaty. 
But the possibility that that limita. 
tion may be carried into effect, wil 
of itself infuse an extraordinary de 
gree of energy into the proceedings 
of the slave merchants; and it cap 
not be doubted, that very large de. 
mands for slaves will speedily be 
made on Africa. And when it i 
found, that these slaves cannot be 
disposed of in French St. Domingo 
lt will be vain to think that the vague 
expressions which would confine the 
Slave-merchant to the supply of bis 
own colonies will prevent their bei 
transported across the boundary line 
which separates French from Sp 
nish St. Domingo; whence the 
may be legally conveyed to Porid 
Rico and Cuba, and easily, if not le 
gally, to Jamaica, New Orleans, &¢ 

But although St. Domingo is the 
colony for which the slave trade has 
been chiefly sought by France, ye' 


if that market should fail, there will 


not be wanting an abundant vent fo! 
slaves in other quarters. Besides 
the islands of Bourbon, Martiniqué 
and Guadaloupe, France will posses! 
the extensive Colony of Cayenné 
where the rage for sugar-planting 
if disappointed in St. Domingo, W!! 
find full scope for its develop 
ment. French Guiana is twice # 
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large as French St. Domingo, is 
equally fertile, and still more fatal to 
human life. Can any one contem- 
plate the hundreds of thousands who 
may be butchered in Atrica, and 
‘he hundreds of thousands more 
who may be torn by force or fraud 


fpom that country, carried across 


the Atlantic in the holds of ships 


crowded to excess, and then doomed 


' tothe most cruel bondage, in order 
© to convert the deserts of Cayenne 
' into sugar plantations, and yet re- 
' gard as a blessing to mankind the 


wat 


treaty We are Considering ¢ 
But besides all this, French Gui- 


hana is separated from Dutch Guiana 


' by a boundary line so undefined, 


/ that it was formerly necessary to 


' appoint commissioners to ascertain 
' and fix its position. 
) doubted, therefore, that whatever 


It cannot be 


F cngagements on the subject of the 


P slave trade Holland may 

F with this country, slaves, to any 

Femount that may be desired, will 
1 


Avie 


ar ane 


enter into 


be conveyed from French into 


| Dutch Guiana; and Dutch capital 
| will be employed under 


the French 


) flag to fill, by this short and easy 
) circult, their own colonies with im- 
| ported Africans. 


The French Slave Trade, there- 


| fore, will find abundant scope for 


its exercise, even on the supposition 


p that St. Domingo will not be re- 


F conquered, 


and supposing also, 
which is far less probable, that we 
should be abie to shut our own co- 
lonies against importations from the 
adjoining colonies of France. But 
what hope can reasonably be enter 
tained, that while the slave trade is 
legally carried on at St. Domingo, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bourbon, 


 &c. it will not furnish large supplies 


to the Isle of France and to the En- 
glish Islands in the West-Indian 
Archipelago? There is, it is true, 
an expedient within the reach of 
Parliament, by which this evil 
might be prevented; we mean, the 
prompt establishment of a Register 
of Slaves in all our islands, alter the 
model of that already established in 
Christ. Obsery. No. 150. 
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Trinidada. By making this regi. 
ster (which should, in the first place, 
contuin the names and description 
of all the slaves now actually within 
the colony, and should afterwards 
receive only the additions by birth) 
the sole evidence of slavery, so that 
all not found there would become 
ifiso facto free, a complete stop would 
necessarily be put to aH such illegal 
importations. But that expedient 
has not been adopted: the door, 
therefore, is stillopen. We should 
rejoice to herr that Government had 
resolved even on this partial mitiga- 
tion of the numerous evils flowing 
‘vom the article on which we have 
dweit so long. 

We cannot help noticing one sin. 
gular circuinstance in the present 
treaty, which seems to Indicate a 
strange inattention to the question 
cf the Slave Trade. Guadaloupe 
had been ceded to Sweden, under 
an express stipulation that Sweden 
should renounce the Slave Trade ; 
and Sweden iicid Guadaloupe on this 
condition. We have permitted 
Sweden, however, to transfer Gua- 
daloupe to France without requiring 
that the condition on which alone 
she held it should be annexed to 
the transfer, 

We shall not detain our readers 
with attempting to point out the ef- 
fects which the introduction of large 
numbers of slaves into the French 
colonies, while they are excluded 
from our own, may have on the 
prosperity of the latter. Our West- 
Indian planters have already taken 
the alarm on this head, and, we have 
been assured, are meditating an ap- 
plication to Parliament for the re- 
storation of the British slave trade 
for five years. And certainly, if the 
trade were not known in Great Bri- 
tain by its right name,—robbery and 
murder :-—and if there were not a 
majority in parliament and in the 
country, who prefer the favour of 
Heaven, and the claims of humanity 
and justice, to commercial specula.- 
tions, involving such crimes,however 
gainful in prospect; we should be 
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under some alarm for the issue of 
such an application. The argu- 
mentum ad hominem,as addressed to 
the negotiators of Paris, would seem 
to be irresistible. Leaving, how- 
ever, this point for the present, as 
well as the consideration of the pro- 
bable consequences toour own West- 
Indian colonies, and especially to our 
principal colony of Jamaica, of that 
large accumulation of French force 
in their vicinity which will be re- 
quired first to reconquer and then to 
keep in subjection the island of St. 
Domingo, we passon toamuch more 
distressing part of the case; we mean, 
a view of the effect of the stipulation 
in question as Africa is concerned. 

In Africa, all the settlements and 
establishments of every kind, for- 
merly belonging to France, includ- 
ing Senegal, Goree, and their de- 
pendencies, are to be unconditional- 
ly restored to I’rance ; and the en- 
tire range of the coast of Africa, with 
the whole of its extensive river na- 
vigation, is left exposed, without the 
slightest limitation or exception, to 
the full influence of this new slave 
trade. 

One obvious effect of this arrange- 
ment will necessarily be, the annihi- 
lation of almost all trade between 
Great Britain and Africa. This trade 
has iacreased considerably of late 
years, particularly to that part of 
Africa, extending from the latitude 
of 24° north, to the Rio Volta, the 
eastern boundary of the Gold Coast, 
and comprehending a space (exclu- 
sive of the large rivers to be found in 
it) of upwards of 1500 miles ; and the 
liberation, which has been to a great 
degree effected, of that district from 
the slave trade, together with the 
return of peace, certainly afforded a 
fair prospect of its great and rapid 
augmentation. The amount to which 
our annual exports thither have al- 
ready attained is considerable ; and 
it has been returned to us in gold 
dust, ivory, wax, dye woods, palm 
oil, &c. and in rice, either brought 
to England or carried to Portugal 
andthe West-Indies. This promis- 
ing branch ef trade must now of 
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necessity be abandoned: for inde. 
pendently of the effect of the slaye 
trade in blighting every effort of 
African industry, it would be alto, 
gether impossible for the trader jp 
produce to enter into competition, 
even in that branch of trade, with 
persons carrying on a legalized slave 
trade. Slave ships can receive op 
board dye woods, palm oil, &c. ag 
ballast, and can at the same time 
carry the valuable articles of gol 
and ivory, without adding to the 
expense of theiroutfit. In short, by 
the slave traders such merchandiz 
as Africa may then furnish will be 
conveyed irce from the charge of 
freight, while it will be purchased by 
them under various other advan- 
tages which innocent traders will 
not possess. The trace of Grea 
Britain with Africa may therefore be 
regarded as at an end. 

This, however, is but a very small 
partofthe mischief flowing to Africa 
from the treaty before us. The loss 
of its innocent and beneficial com- 
merce ceases to affect the mind asa 
calamity, when peace and security, 
when property and personal liberty 
are at stake, and“ when the greatest 
practical evil which ever afflicted 
the human race’’* is about to revisit 
its shores, with new circumstances 
of aggravation. 

The whole of the coast of Africa 
northward of Cape Three Points has, 
for several years past, been almost 
entirely delivered from the slave 
trade. <A few cargoes of slaves es 
caped indeed the vigilance of our 
cruizers; but then the attempt had 
become one of great difficulty and 
hazard. Some British slave-traders 
had fixed themselves in the rivers 
Mesurada and Pongas, and, by watch: 
ing the movements of the British 
ships of war, contrived occasionally 
to despatch a ship-load of slaves from 
those rivers. In June, 1813, the 
slave-trading establishment in the 
river Mesurada was destroyed by 
Captain Scobell of his Majesty’s ship 
Thais : upwards of 230 slaves found 


* Speech on the slave trade in 1792, 
the Right Hon. William Pitt. 
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in it were set at liberty, and the two 
British slave-traders who conducted 
its affairs were taken and carried to 
Sierra Leone, where they were tried 
under the slave-trade-felony act, found 
guilty, and condemned to transporta- 
tion for fourteen years. ‘These men 
who had realised a large fortune by 
their nefarious practices, and were on 
she point of quilting Africa in order 
to enjoy the fruit of their crimes in 
this Country, are now on board the 
hulks waiting a conveyance to New 
South Wales.—In February last, the 
slave-trading establishments in the 
Rio Pongas, which were conducted 
by several English and American 
traders and had now become, with 
the exception of the island of Bissao, 
the last refuge of the slave trade in 
this district, were attacked by a de. 
tachment from the garrison of Sierra 
Leone. ‘Theslave factories were all 
destroyed, the slaves liberated, and 
the slave traders who were not killed 
in the conflict (for they had the au- 
dacity to resist his Majesty’s troops, 
some of whom also fell,) were carried 
to Sierra Leone to take their trial 
there. And at the very moment we 
are hearing of the extinction of almost 
the last remnant of the slave trade on 
this part of Africa, we have the mor- 
tification to learn that a provision has 
been made In Europe for its revival. 

As a proof that we have not exag- 
rerated the actual state of things on 
this part of the coast of Africa, we 
beg leave to state that we have seen 
a ietter from the Governor of Sene. 
gal, dated so recently as the month 
of April last, in which he represents 
‘he slave trade of that district as hav- 
ing been altogether abolished for 
several years, and the inhabitants as 
cugaging with growlny spirit in the 
pursuits of peaceful commerce. “TIT 
have no doubt,” he adds, “that if 
this settlement is retained by Great 
Britain, in avery few years there will 
be a great improvement in the civili- 
zation of the tribes adjoining ; and 
the inhabitants will turn ail their in. 
dustry to obtain wealth by honourable 
Commerce. Should it be given up 
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to any other power, I am most appre- 
hensive that the slave traffic in all 
its latitude wiil soon be restored, and 
that in less than one year upwards of 
20,000 slaves will be exported from 
this river.” 

In that part of Africa also which 
extends from Cape Three Points east- 
ward to the Rio Volta, comprising 
the whole of the Gold Coast, the slave 
trade has for some time past been 
almost wholly abolished; the Portu- 
guese having, in point of fact, confin- 
ed their slave trade almost entirely to 
those parts which lie to the east and 
south of the Gold Coast. 

Now, however, under the opera- 
tion of this fatal treaty, the very 
districts which have been rescued 
from the slave trade will be the ear. 
liest and the severest sufferers from 
its revival. The places restored to 
France in Africa are situated in those 
very districts, and will naturally be- 
come the resort of slave merchants. 
Senegal which, as we have seen, has 
for several years had no slave trade, 
and has began to cultivate the arts of 
peaceful industry, will now be its 
chief seat. One of the dependencies 
of Senegal is a small island in the 
river Sierra Leone, called Gambia. 
This island will doubtless ve re-occu- 
pied by the French without delay, and 
from the centrical position of the 
river Sierra Leone, and its superior 
safety and convenience as a station 
for shipping, it will be likely to form 
one of the most considerable entrepots 
for the slave trade. Gambia is situat- 
ed about eight or ten miles above 
Freetown, the British settlement on 
the river Sierra Leone ; and the 
French slave ships going thither and 
sailing thence will all pass within a 
short distance of that settlement, and 
will frequently anchor in its road. 
Under these circumstances, the in- 
tercourse between the British settlers 
and the slave traders will become un- 
avoidable, and the colony will not fail 
soon to experience all the corrupting 
effects of such an intercourse. 

We donot know whether our read- 
ers are aware thata great many slave- 
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ships have been condemned in the 
Vice-admiralty Court of Sierra Le- 
one, and thousands of slaves found on 
board restored to liberty. 
these have been setticd in villages 
on the mountains of Sierra Leone, 
where they are enyiged In cullivat- 
ing lands which have been ASSL NEC 
them by the Governor of the colony. 
These pour people, just rescued from 
the bold of a slave-ship, will prove a 
very Convenient prey to the Kidhab- 
pers, who wil! again be incited to 
commence their ¢ cl; 

hayiig been seizedas 
Ing on their jiule farms, they m ay 
find themseives in two or three hours 
in the slave depét of Gambia, or in 
the hold of a French sfave-ship, 
where no inquest nor me Habeas 
Corpus can reach them. 

How stranecly inconsistent must 
the whole conduct of England now 
appear! She has rere courts for 
the purpose of confiscating slave 
ships, and imposins , pecuniary t mt ilcts 
on those who are engeged in their 
equipment :—she has condemned te 
the paius and peneltics of felony 
every British subject, nay every per. 
son resident within the British domi- 
nlons, who shail be con cerned in buy- 
ing orsejling slaves cither in Asta or 
Africat—she is been empl: 35 ie 
her naval and mili tary forces in dk 
troying the very iast strong holds o 
the slave trade on the Windward 
Coast of the latter continent 3 ang has 
branded and punished as felons of a 
high order the miscreants who had 
Stained the Britich name by continu- 
ing to carry ition. And white she has 
done all this; nay, at the very moment 
she is doing al! this; she 
lates for the adoniation O 
body of the Preach peopicto the fall 
and free exe 
fic; and not unly se, but she puis into 
their hands the very means and Instru- 
ments of curtying it on, without 
Which they would have had, if ihe 
power, yet not the same tnducements 
to become participators in its guilt. 

Did we possess eloquence at all 
equal to the occasion, we should en- 
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deavour io produce on the minds of 
our readers a suitable impression of 
the yarous atrociues to which this 
disgraceiu: stipulation will prove the 
signal. We should point to them 
the recommenceiment of those scenes 
of petty warfare, pillage, conflayra. 
tion, and blood, which had already 
wasied Africa tor centuries; and we 
shouid concentrate the misery of 
those centuries, as It will doubtless 
be compiessed by the increased in. 
genuity and activity of the days in 
which we live, into the five ili-fated 
ears which te two most polished 
patluns i tne world have decreed 
shall roll over Atrica, charged with 
every species of crime which man 
Can practise, and every species of 
wretchedness which human nature 
can endure. We should call them 
to witness the disrupuon of every 
social and domestic tie, and all the 
mute agony of despair consequent 
upon it, in the case of the count. 
less viciims of this merciless treaty. 
We shouid invite them to attend us 
through the horrors of the Middle 
Passage, aid to accompany the sur- 
vivors throughout the hopeless term 
of their servitude, till the last pang 
shall have rent their hearts. —But we 
know our inability to do justice to 
the subject; and we must therefore 
leave it to them to fill up the outline. 
But we cannot quit Alrica, without 
suggesting one consideration which 
must deeply affect every Christian 
mind. We bad begun to make some 
reparation to Afiica for her wrongs, 
by the formation of Missionary Hsta- 
biishments and the institution of 
Christian Schools on different points 
ci the coast. The Church Mission- 
ary Society has dis stinguished itseli 
in ~ labour of Jove; and arich har- 
vest ef blessing promised to reward 
their benevolence. But what will 
now become of their institutions of 
anny: ? What hope exists that their 
SC es which had begun to make 
that ioral wilderness to rejoice, can 
stand before the blasting influence 
of this accursed commerce? The 
very youth whom they have trained 
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up to aid them in their Christian 
enterprises, and who bade so fair for 
fucure usefulness, will become either 
jts agents or its victims. In short, 
all that this Society, all that the Afri- 
can Institution, all that the British 
Parliament has done for Africa, has 
yanished at a single stroke of a pen. 
The anxieties, the labours, the cares, 
the hopes, and the triumphs of twen- 
ty-five years will all be swept away: 
ag if they had never been. And even 
should we be so tortunate as to wit- 
ness the promised renunciation of 
the slave trade, when five years are 
over, we shall not only find Africa 
far more barbarized than ever by the 
intermediate calamities of this new 
and tremendous visitation, but we 
siall have lost our hold of that coun- 
try, as well as the credit and influ- 
ence which we now possess. 

In what has hitherto been said, we 
have argued on the supposition that, 
agreeably to the professions of the 
treaty, the slave trade will actually 
cease O0 the Coast of Africa at the 
end of five years. But it is time to 
ask, whether there ig# any good 
ground to expect the fulfilment of 
this promise. lor our own part, we 
must confess, that our hopes of such 
an issue are exceedingly slender. 
When a government Can, In the face 
of the world, pronounce a particular 
practice to be “ repugnant to the 
principles of natural justice,” and in 
ihe same breath announce its pur- 
pose not of concluding and punish- 
ing, but of commencing, it on a 
larger scale, and granting facilities 
ior its indefinite extension, then we 
Say we Cannot place that degree of 
tellance on the honour, humanity, 
and rectitude of such a government, 
which would lead us to expect that 
considerations of commercial gain 
and political expediency would not 
operate as powerfully in 1819 as in 
1814. And how much more irre- 
Sistible and overwhelming will then 
be the arguments drawn from such 
considerations? The very possibility 
that the trade may cease in five years 
Will necessarily have the effect of 
greatly enlarging its dimensions dur- 
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ing that period. The commercial 
energies of France will all be likely 
to flow in this direction. Ail her 
own superfluous capital, and all the 
capital she can draw from neighbour- 
ing nations, will be empioyed In 
making the best use of that short 
period. The consequence will be, 
that for a time the siave trade will 
form the main branch of the foreign 
commerce of France. The owners 
of ships, all persons concerned in 
their outfit, every trading and manu- 
facturing town, and every tradesman 
and manufacturer in those towns will 
find that a great part of their busi- 
ness has become identified with the 
slave trade. These different de- 
scriptions of persons have now no 
interests actually embarked in this 
trade: then, they will appear to have 
a deep stake involved in it: and they 
will be disposed to regard the mea- 
sure of abolition, if adopted by their 
own government, in the light of a 
gratuitous destruction of their actual 
means of subsistence, and will unite 
cordially with the West-Iudian plan- 
ters and their adherents in deprecat- 
ing and resisting the abandonment 
of the slave trade. And if France, 
in deference to the clamours of the 
West Indians alone; and from a dread 
of the unpopularity of resisting their 
wishes, has now resolved on com- 
mencing this dreadful traffic anew, Is 
there any rational hope that, at the 
end of five years, she will be dispos- 
ed to stand on the ground of moral 
duty, and of fidelity to her engage- 
ments, and to resist the united cla- 
mours of a large mass of her popu- 
lation, whose interests will be deeply 
and immediately involved in this 
trafic ? This is hardly to be expect- 
ed, especially as there does not ap- 
pear to be any considerable number 
of persons in France who, feeling 
the influence of those high religious 
and moral principles which, in Eng- 
land, produced the abolition of the 
slave trade, would strengthen the 
hands of their government, much 
less urge it forward, in adopting this 
henourable course. 

But what means has England of 
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enforcing the abolition of the slave 
trade on the part of France? Is she 
prepared to goto war if Trance, at 
the end of five years, should reiuse 
to fulfil her engagement? If this 
question be answered in the aflirma- 
tive, then it is obvious to remark 
how much more simple, honourable, 
and efficacious a proceeding it weuld 
have been for this country to have 
made the renunciation ot the slave 
trade an indispensable condition of 
the cession of the French colonies. 
We might have said, * We ourselves 
have abolished this trade. “Phe colo- 
nics now in our hands, whether in 
the East or West ladics, or on the 
coast of Africa, have enjoyed for 
several years the benefit of this great 
act of humanity and justice. The 
Parliament and the.People of Eng- 
land are Unanimous in requiring that 
the immunity they now enjoy should 
be inviolably maintained. We will 
gladly restore to France the colonies 
we have wrested from her; but it 
must be on terms consistent with the 
great moral principles which have 
guided the conduct of Great Britain 
in respect to the slave trade. To the 
re-establishment ef that trade we can- 
not, we dare not, afford any facilities.” 
—Suppose this language had been 
firmly maintained from the very com- 
mencement of the negotiations, can it 
be believed by any man of reflection, 
that France would have continued 
the war rather than concede this 
point? Our firmness would have 
been the apology of the Government, 
if an apology were necessary, to the 
Peopic of France. ‘The Government 
and the People of France would have 
preferred peace and their colonies to 
war without them ; a war, too, con- 
tinued merely because they were de- 
nied the privilege of ravaging Atri- 
ca, in order that St. Domingo, after 
being depopulated by fire and sword, 
should be filled with slaves. No 
man can seriously believe that Louis 
XVIII. would have hazarded a con- 
test of a single hour with us on such 
a ground. ‘Lhe golden opportunity 
of achicving this great work of hu- 
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manity is, however, now lost, neve, 
perhaps to be recovered. And, at 
the end of five years, we shall notar 
all be surprised to find the Govern. 
ment of France in circumstances 
which would seem w make it. safer 
even to renew the war with Grea 
Britain, than to abolish the slave 
trade, should Great Britain (which 
we think is not very likely) reduce 
France to that alternative. If it were 
to become manifest that she would 
have to choose between these two 
evils, we should expect that before 
the termination of the five years, she 
would contrive to escape from the 
dilemma,by breaking with us on some 
other ground; thus vacating, by the 
renewal of hostilities, her engagement 
to abolish the slave trade, and thus 
consigning the continent of Africa to 
perpetual pillage and devastation. 

It may here be right to notice two 
arguments which have been employ- 
ed to justify the course which has 
been pursued respecting the slave 
trade in this negotiation. 

Ist. It is argucd, that we ourselves 
took a lon& time to decide on the 
measure of abolition, and that it was 
not till after many delays that it was 
at length adopted. But to this tt 
may be replied, that we had large 
and extensive interests involved in 
the trade, which France has not ; and 
that, nevertheless, as soon as both 
Houses of Parliament were brought 
to concur in the decision that the 
trade was inhuman and unjust, they 
forthwith proceeded to its immediate 
abolition. France has agreed with 
us in stigmatising the trade as inhu- 
man and unjust; and yet she has 
resolved on commencing It anew, 
and we have not only consented that 
she shall so commence it, but have 
afforded her freely every requisiic 
facility for the purpose. 

2d. The Abolitionists are taunt- 
ingly asked, how they could have ac- 
quiesced in the continuance of the 
slave trade for so long a period by 
the dependent nation of Portugal, 
and yet complain so loudly of the 
permission granted to the French of 
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carrying it on for a limited period. 
We reply, The cases,are by no means 
parallel. In the first place, the Por- 
tuguese were actually in the posses- 
sion of an extensive slave tradé, and 
to lay it aside all at once would doubt- 
less be attended with inconvenience 
and loss to many individuals. Had 
they had no slave trade in existence, 
and had we had several valuable colo- 
nies to cede to them in return for 
an engagement not to commence it 
anew, then the cases would have 
more nearly resembled each other. 
\luch, however, has been obtained 
fyvom Portugal in the way of limiting 
and restraining this trade ; and the 
Portuguese may be considered as 
having with one exception renounced 
the right of trading for slaves on the 
Windward Coast, and also In a great 
measure on the Gold Coast. Greatly 
should we rejoice had the same con- 
cession been obtained from France. 
Still, however, we agree, that, consi- 
dering all we have done for Portu- 
cal, much larger concessions on this 
point ought to have been obtained 
from her ; but if they have not been 
obtained, it has not been owing to 
any remissness on the part of the 
Abolitionists. The members of his 
Majesty’s Government will fully ac- 
quit them of this charge. With 
whom rests the blame that so little 
has been effected, it is not for us to say. 

Such of our readers as have had 
the patience to follow us through this 
long detail, we flatter ourselves, will 
now be convinced that we have not 
complained of the treaty on slight 
grounds, but that the strongest ex- 
pressions we have employed are fully 
justified by the facts of the case. If 
so, need we add a single word to in- 
cite them to do what may be in their 
power, if possible, to avert, and at 
least to mitigate, the evils which we 
have shewn are to be apprehended ? 
But what is it that remains to be done? 
We really do not know that any thing 
better can be done by the friends of 
this cause throughout the United 
Kingdom than to imitate the exam. 
ple which has been set them in 
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London, and to meet for the purpose 
of petitioning both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Petition adopied by a 
very large and respectable meeting, 
which assembled on the 17th instant 
at the Free-masons’ Hall, was as fol- 
lows :— 


** Jo the Right Honourable the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal in Parliameni assem- 
bled. 

‘* The humble Petition of the undersign- 
ed Inhabitants of London and its Vicinity, 
sheweth— 

‘*That your petitioners have seen with 
the deepest regret and disappointment, 
that in the recent Treaty of Peace with 
France, no provision has been made for the 
immediate Abolition of the African Slave 
Trade—a trade avowedly repugnant to 
every moral and religious principle—but 
that, on the contrary, the consequence will 
be its revival, on a large scale, and to an 
indefinite extent. 

“That it appears to vour Petitioners, 
that this revival is attended with circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation; great and 
populous Colonies, in which, during the last 
seven years, the importation of Slaves has 
been strictly prohibited, and has even been 
made highly penal, having been freely ced- 
ed to France, not only without any stipula- 
tion for the continuance of that prohibition, 
but with the declared purpose on the part 
of that country, of commencing a new Slave 
Trade for their supply ; and thus a system 
of robbery and murder, which had for 
many years been practically extinct, is 
now to be revived at the very moment when 
France has been manifestly and signally 
favoured by Divine Providence; and the 
restoration to that country of the blessings 
and enjoyments of Peace is to be the sig- 
nal for bringing all the evils and miseries 
of a continued warfare on the unoffending 
inhabitants of the African Continent. 

“* That the revival of the French Slave 
Trade, and the unconditional restoration to 
France of her African Forts and Factories, 
have excited the peculiar regret of your 
Petitioners, by disappointing the hopes they 
had been led to indulge of the improve- 
ment and civilization of that large district 
in which those possessions are situated, and 
in which the Slave Trade having been 
nearly suppressed, the consequent intro- 
duction of cultivation and a legitimate 
commerce had begun to make some com- 
pensation to Africa for the miseries for- 
merly inflicted. 

“That it appears to your Petitioners, 
that the fair and legitimate commerce with 
Africa, which since the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade by Great Britain had materi- 
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ally increased; and was rapidly enlarging 
itself to an extent which promised impor- 
tant advantages to both countries, is ex- 
posed to immediate injury, and to eventual 
destruction, by the revival of that inhuman 
traffic, which for so many ages retained 
that ill-fated Coast io a state of barbarism 
and desolation 

** That your Petitioners cannot but la- 
ment that the recognition inthe Treaty of 
the radical injustice of the African Slave 
Trade should be followed by a provision 
for its revival; and though that provision 
is accompanied by the declaration of an in- 
tention to abolish the Trade in Slaves afier 
five years, yet they cannot conceal from 
themselves that various and extensive inte- 
rests will be created, which at the end of 
the specified term will present new and 
alarming obstacles to the fulfilment of the 
declared intention. : 

“ Your Petitioners therefore, deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of immediately 
adopting such measures in Parliament as 
may be best calculated to prevent all the 
before-mentioned evils, as well as the eva- 
sion or infraction of the Abolition Laws of 
Great Britain by the clandestine importa- 
tion of Slaves from the French Colonies 
into our own, or by the employment of Bri- 
tish Capital in this nefarious traffic, humbly 
pray your [ Lordships | to take the premises 
mto your serious consideration, and to 
adopt such measures thereupon as to your 
{ Lordships’}] wisdom may seem meet. 

* And your Petitioners will ever pray, 
&c.*” 


A 





* Besides the measures specifically sug- 
rested in the prayer of the Petition, it is 
obvious that much may be done at the ap- 
proaching Congress, if not to shorten the 
term during which the slave trade shall be 


carried on, yet to secure the general con- 


currence of the European powers in totaily 
abolishing it at the end of the five years, 
and perhaps in resolving, thenceforward to 


deal with it as piracy. France may also be 


prevailed upon to wave her right to trade 


for slaves both on the Windward and Gold 


Coast; and Holland may be induced to 
abandon the traffic altogether. May we 
not hope that something also may be still 


‘done for St. Domingo ‘ 





Public Affairs. — Answers to Correspondenis. 


The length into which we have been leq 
in discussing the question of the slave trade, 
but for which we feel that to the readers 
of the Christian Observer no apology is ne. 
cessary, obliges us to contract within yery 
narrow limits, or rather entirely to post. 
pone, our observations on some other im. 
portant public transactions. The New Con. 
stitution that has been given to France ;~ 
the Restoration in Spain, not only of the 
ancient despotism, but of the Inquisition, 
and of the whole mass of monkish abuses; 
—the visit to this country of the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia, attend. 
ed by many distinguished foreigners ;—the 
splendid illuminations on account of the 
peace which greeted their arrival ;t—the 
intemperate proceedings of the Catholic 
Board of Ireland, and the disturbed state 
of parts of that country, which have pro. 
duced the necessity of adopting some new 
measures of vigour for the maintenance of 
the public tranquillity ;—the trial and con. 
viction of Lord Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane 
Jolinstone, and four others, for a conspira. 
cy to defraud the public by spreading false 
intelligence, in order to raise the price of 
the public funds ; with many other points, 
we must reserve for our next Number. We 
have only room to mention, that the 7th of 
July has been appointed as-a day of public 
thanksgiving for the peace. Without wish. 
ing to say one word which should check 
the liveliest emotions of gratitude for the 
astonishing events we have witnessed in 
Europe, will it be thought an unseasonable 
intrusion to remind our readers, that un. 
happily the peace which we are called to 
celebrate, is the harbinger, to a whole con- 
tinent, of misery and desolation? Let us 
spare to Africa, from our full cup of bless- 
ing, at least our commiseration and our 
prayers. If we had our wish, a day of 
intercession slrould be set apart by Chris- 
tians of every name with a view to this 
object. 


+t We witnessed, among the many de- 
vices which appeared on that occasion, only 
one which entirety accorded with the state 
of ourown feelings tt represented Africa 
Kneeling, and in fetters, imploring in yaia 
the compassion of liberated Europe. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fixitus ; THomaAs PricHArRb; CLericus Oxonrensis; L.T.; T. D. Macsprivt: 
M.1.A.; In Recro Decus, will be inserted. 

Senex; An Eneurrer; S.D.; Eccuestasricus; ALBert; @; TuErocnis; A 
Son oF THE Propuers; On the intrinsic Evidence of Christianity ; C.O.; J. C.i A 
Ciry Curare; GeneraL Burn; A FrRiEND TO PROTESTANTISM; VASSELEYi 
An Op FELLow, have all been received. 

T. T. will find answers to his Query in the earlier Volumes of our Work. 

The account of Miss Benn is unavoidably jfustponed, together with many articles of 
Religious Intelligence which we should have been glad to insert. 
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